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EDITORIAL 


In the time-dimension our vision is bound to be out of 
scale. During the first half million, or perhaps one million, 
years after our pre-human ancestors had become human, we 
were primitives who have left no record except a few bones 
and a sum of palaeolithic artefacts. Agriculture and the dome- 
stication of animals and pottery-making and weaving are only 
about ten thousand years old. Civilization is only about five 
thousand years old, and most of what we know about human 
history is limited to these comparatively recent times. Within 
the last three hundred years the whole face of the globe has 
been knit together physically by the amazing advance of 
technology, but mankind has not yet been united, and we are 
still strangers to each other in our local ways of life, which 


we nive inherited through ages. 


The unprecedented scientific and technological advances 
that have unified the globe by curbing down the limitation 
on distance have put it into mankind’s power to annihilate 
itself by making star war with atomic weapons. We are now 
waking up to the truth that we have unseemingly put ourselves 
in a new situation in which mankind may have to choose 
between the two extreme alternatives of committing genocide 
and learning to live henceforward as a single family. The 
human race’s survival is now once again in doubt for the first 
time since man eshtablished his ascendancy over Nature-a feat 
that he achieved partway through the Palaeolithic Age. This 
time it is human nature that threatens mankind with extinction. 
The recurrence of the ancient threat from this new quarter 
is a chatlenge to us to study human affairs in order to bring 


them under control. 
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Mankind is surely goifg to destroy itself unless it 
succeeds in growing together in to something like a single 
family. For this, we must become familiar with each other, 
and this means becoming familiar with each other’s history, 
culture and behaviour; since man does not live just in the 
immediate present. We live in a mental time-stream remember- 
ing the past and looking forward, with hope or fear, to an 
oncoming future. This present day practical reasons for 
knowing history, culture, economic situation, social behaviour 
comprehensively is obvious and cogent. Even if we were not 
moved to closeup together by a concern for self-preserva- 
tion, we should be moved by curiosity at least; for curiosity 
is one of the distinctive traits of human behaviour. No human 
being seems to be altogether without it, though the degree of 
its strength varies enormously as between different individu- 
als. In the field of human affairs, curiosity prompts us to seek 
a panoramic view in order to gain a vision of reality ‘that will 
make it as intelligible as is possible for a human brain. A 
panoramic view will at any rate be a less misleading reflexion 
of reality than a partial view. 


In a world that has been linked in both space and time, 
a study of human affairs must therefore be comprehensive if it 
is to bs effective. It must include, not only the whole of fthe 
living generation, but also the whole of the living generation's 
past. In order to save mankind we have to learn to live toge- 
ther in concord in spite of traditional differences of religion, 
civilization, nationality, class and race. In order to live 
together in concord successfully, we have to know each other, 
and knowing each other includes knowing each other’s past 
too. We must learn to recognise and as far as possible, to 
understand, the different cultura! contigurations in which our 
common human nature has expressed itself in the different 
religions, civilizations and nationalities into -which human 
culture has come to be articulated in the course of its develop- 
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ment. The knowledge of history of mankind should be every 
body's possess on since it is relevant to present and future 
human needs. To understand each other‘s cultural heritages 
or appreciate them are not mere enough. We shall have to 
value them and love them as being parts of mankind‘’s common 
treasure and therefore.being ours too, as truely as the heirl- 
ooms.that we ourselves shall be contributing to the common 
stock. Without the .fire of love, the dangerous fissures in man- 
kind$ social solidarity cannot be annealed. 


Every social ‘network is the carrier of a culture, and it is 
impracticable to study a society and its culture apart from 
each other. In this context, it is relevant that Orissa‘s cultural 
heritage is a part and parcel of India and the world at large. 
To know the history of the world one should also know the 
history of Orissa as well and its multi-coloured and multi- 
dimensional heritage. This journal is an attempt to do what its 
title suggests. It will reveal the myths and realities in Orissa's 
past and present. | owe my deep gratitudes to the scholar- 
contributors for their erudite writings in this regard. 


GOUR PRASAD PATNAIK 
EDITOR 
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Orissa Through The Panorama of 
Indian Civilisation 


Dr. Manmatth Nath Das, 
M.A., Ph.D., D. Litt. 


India can unfold the panorama of a civilisation which runs 
through millennia from the days of Mahenjo-Daro. A home of 
some major ethnic groups; a birth place of four out of seven 
great religions on earth, namely, Brahmanism, Buddhism. 
Jainism and Sikhism, and an abode of the fifth one, Zoroast- 
rianism; a meeting ground of numerous peoples as of cults; a 
land ot spiritual inspiration for the rest of Asia; a centre of 
attraction either for wisdom or for wealth from ancient, till 
modern age; and above all, a country where history main- 
tained an unbroken continuity through bright or dark days 
since the time of Buddha, India retains an identity typical of 
its own. Civilisation on her soil did not die out as on the vatley 
of Nile or Mesopotamia; it did not get dim like the civilisations 
of Greece or Rome, and it did not remain confined to its own 
frontiers like the secluded civilisations of Carthage, Mexico or 
Peru. {It radiated itself and enlightened others. 


Such a panorama was multicoloured and multifaced. Be- 
cause, to its making and splendour, every part of India offered 
its gifts. It is indeed a conglomeration and a synthesis of wave 
after wave of ideas andi:activities, and of currents and cross- 
currents of mental and material processes, seen through 
centuries. Identities of many sources which supplied vitality 
to our civilisation are either lost or are indistinct, or are vivid 
or clear; but they all in their totality constitute the foundations 
as well as the superstructure of the Indian life. 
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It is through that totality that one has to identity any part 
of India for fts contribution to the whole, without which the 
whole itself could not have been so comprehensive or wide. 
Assam or Andhra, Kashmir or Kerala, the Punjab or Orissa, 
Gujurat or Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh or Karnatak, Bihar or 
Benga!, Rajastan or Madhya Pradesh, and ali the rest, they 
are the limbs of an organic whole. tn their regionat distinction 
and individual growth, they have made India what she is, ana 
parenthetically, too, the spirit that India breathed from the days 
of her ancient seers inspired and caused the growth ot several 
respective identities according to the genius of each peopie 
for the beauty and harmony of the whole land. 


What role did Orissa, that .is ancient Kalinga, play in the 
growth of India ? Viewed in the broader perspective of the 
civilisation of his ‘great land, Orissa emerges in manifold ma- 
nner with an ethos of its own which is at once perceptible and 
purposeful. An indication of it will suitice as an introduction 


of Orissa: to the rest of India. 


One may begin with a peep into a pre-historic past when 
the earliest peoples, in their migratory course, were setuing 
down on the land mass of India. Geography became a compe- 
Hing factor in giving Shape to those settiements. Divided irito 
two halves by the insurmountable Vindhyas, the Uttarapatha 
and the Dakshinapathe were, as if, destined to live separate 
racio-cultural existences with - Dravidians and Aryans occup- 
ying the two broad geographical divisions. But the coastal 
plains of Orissa became a link between Dakshinapatha and 
Aryavarta, the meeting ground between the two great races, 
while at the same time providing home to the original primi- 
tives in the hill fastnesses of its western regions. On the soil 
of Orissa began the fusion of the two civilisations, the Dravi- 
dian and the Aryan, which ultimately culminated in the 
emergence and evolution of that mighty though amorphous 
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religio-cultural force, otherwise named as Hinduism. It 
represented the united Indianism in thought and action, in 
ways of lifo and manners of living, scriptural doctrines as well 
as ceremonial performances, religious practices and ethical 
conduct; in brief, in all that Hinduism stood for with Harappan 
and Vedic gods amalgamated in a common pantheon, and in 
all faiths and beliefs concerning this life and the next accepted 
as absolute by an entire population. covering a subcontinent 
from Himalayas to Kumarika. Ancient Orissa, as a meeting 
ground between the north and the south helped in formation 
of primeval Hinduism and thence for ever remained its chief 
stronghold, which is a unique distinction of Orissa in India’s 
spiritual history. Mahabharata described Orissa as a land 
inhabited by the Rishis.' Brahma. Purana called it as the coun- 
try of ‘‘the blessed adorned with all the virtues.’”* And, to 
the fold of an ail-comprehensive faith, the orginal sons of the 
soil were drawn in from their otherwise secluded life in inacce- 
ssible hill tracts. Orissa is one of the places where neolithic 
life was traced as late as the last part of 19th century when 
William Wilson Hunter saw the Juangs or Patuas as one of 
the last of the surviving tribes among the vanishing descen- 
dants of the Stone Age primitives. The hill tribes in Orissa 
were nearer to the mainstreams of national faith then they 
were elsewhere in India. Traditions established it that Jaga- 
nnath, the ‘Lord of the Universe’, the supreme deity of Orissa 
since an ifamemorial past, was originally a god of the Savaras 

Geography not only caused Orissa to be a meeting ground 
of primary races and primal cultures, but also made it the 
gateway of India for farther ‘Asia. Human movements and 
migrations were a regular phenomenon in ancient times al! 
over the world. In” case of India, her colonisation of thither 
Asia was a remarkable episode in ‘proto-historic age. Tha 
Peninsular India was a home of Indian colonists who carried 
ona systematic policy of colonisation in lands such as Ceylon, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Malayan Peninsular, Annam, Cochin. 
China, Cambodia, East indies, and the Islands of the Pacific. 
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It was the people of Kalinga, by virtue of their geographical 
situation, championed the over-sea expansion of India most 
successfully and became the pioneer-founders of Indian colo- 
nies across the oceans. Malayasia still preserves the tradition 
regarding their early ancestors that “Twenty thousand families 
were sent to Java by the Prince of Kling (Kalinga). These 
people prospered and multiplied.” At the opening of the 
Christian era, the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
‘saw how ships from south Indian ports regularly sailed to 
Malayasia, and in days of Ptolemy when he surveyed the geo- 
graphy of South Eastern Asia, he observed a regular voyage 
from the Kalinga port of Paloura to the Malayasian islands. The 
ancient Chinese named the islands of the Archipelago as 
Kling. They also named the island of Java as Ho-ling which 
was the name of Kalinga in the Chinese language. It was 
during the first stages of colonisation from pre-Christian eras 
to the 1st and 2nd centuries A. D., that Hinduism spread in 
those oversea lands, and the earliest Hindu caves and temple 


were erected in Borneo. 


The culmination of colonising activities was ‘seen in 8th 
century A.D. when a far-flung empire came into existence with 
almost all the states of the Malay Peninsula and Malay ¥4Archi- 
pelago within its orbit. Famous as the Sailendra Empire of 
Suvarna Dwipa it survived for four hundred years during which 
period Indian religion and philosophy, art and architecture, and 
in brief, the Indian culture as such became the culture of those 
parts of Asia. During the age of the Sailendras, Suvarna Dwipa 
was known as ‘ Kalinga’, a bright testimony as regard to the 
achievements of the ancient people of Orissa in carrying the 
civilisation of India to thither Asia lands. 


Kalinga also played a remarkable role in the evolution of the 
culture of Sri Lanka. The first Aryan immigration from India 
into Ceylon took place from the shores of Kalinga. And, next 
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flowed the language and religion. Authorities like Oldenberg 
and E. Muller believed that Pali came to Ceylon from Kalinga. 
The tide of Buddhism, too, flooded Ceylon from the great ports 
of Kalinga when Asoka entered into his role as a missionary 
after his great conversion in the wake of his epoch-making 
Kalinga War. Finally, the precious-most emblem of the Buddhist 
world—the Tooth of Buddha — was taken from Kalinga to Ceylon 
in the 4th century A. D. when king Sri Meghavarna ruled that 
island. The relation between Kalinga and Ceylon continued to 
be so effective that as late as 12th century A. D., a Kalinga 
Prince named Nissanka Malla became the king of Sinhala, by 
virtue of his being the son-in-law of perhaps the ‘greatest 
monarch of the Sinhalese history, Parakrama Bahu, the Great. 
The inscriptions at Polonnaruwa stand till today as witness to 
the Kalinga-Ceylon relations of an eventful past. 


Thus that ancient Orissa played two vital roles in the 
history of India, namely, a role to synthesis ancient racio-reli- 
gious traits, and a role to spread Indian culture across the 


Seas. 


And, on its own soil, and in an indigenous manner, Orissa 
manifested a creative genius of a rare quality which enriched 
Indian civilisation in a fundamental way. Orissa became the 
workshop of Indian art and architecture through ages. Cultural 
traits and racial characteristics do at times defy definition. 
Why should Orissa become the museum of Indian art is diffi 
cult to account for. A century ago, James Fergusson exclaimed 
in profound surprise : ‘“‘There are more temples now in Orissa 
than in all the rest of Hindustan put together.”: There are cities 
in,Orissa which can rightly be described as temple-cities. For 
example so late as early 20th century A.D, Mano Mohan Gangu- 
ly saw as many aes five hundred smal! and big temples only in 
Bhubaneshwar. If five hundred edifices were seen at a place 
after temple-building activities had been given up for five 
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hur dred years, one may pause to think, how many thousands 
of them were built during the one thousand years which 
constituted the architectural span of Bhubaneshwar ! And, 
before those one thousand years, there was yet another period 
of the same length which saw the foundations of Buddhist, 
Jaina, and Brahmanic art in and around the same city of 
Bhubaneshwar ! ‘‘f.need not make an apology to my readers,” 
said Mano Mohan Ganguly, one of the renowned authorities 
on temple architecture, ‘‘for taking up Orissa in preference to 
the other provinces comprising India. It is a patent fact that it 
‘has peculiar interests of its. own alike from an archaeological 
and architectural point of view, not shared in common by the 
other Indian provinces. To a student of Architecture, it is 
important by reason of its being the seat of Indo-Aryan style 
in its purest from; here we do not notice the least vestige of 
foreign influence. It has maintained its native purity marvell- 
ously, being nurtured ang reared on the very soil where it 
grew, without any extraneous aid”’.* 


What for and why ? Three basic causes account for Orissa‘’s 
unique achievements. in the realms of art and architecture. 
First, for massive and majestic superstructures is stone, and 
that too, in countless number, ancient and mediaeval Orissa 
possessed. adequate material resources as well as the: physical 
stamina of her people. As Rajendra Lala Mitra put it, “its poe- 
ple lived happily and contented for ages under a national 
government, with every opportunity to cultivate arts of peace, 
and to promote the prosperity of their fatherland. The ancient 
monuments it contains are therefore, more authentic than 
what are to be met with in most other parts of India,’ 5 With 
maritime commerce and oversea colonies, with fertile. and 
productive river valleys, and with people‘’s capacity for hard 
work, Orissa could afford to indulge in the luxury of costly 
architectural enterprises. Secondly, deep religious faiths 


emitting deeper- spiritual ‘inspiration moved the people to 
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devote tima and energy in not merely building numerous 
monuments but also in preparing the images and figures of 
numberless deities of all cults ard beliefs in a fabulous way. 
Hundreds of thousands of exquisitely beautiful pieces of sculp- 
ture which lie scattered ail over Orissa are the dumb and mute 
witnesses to the faiths of a people through different epochs of 
time. Thirdly, it was the spirit of the people, the innate creati- 
veness of the race, which got an outlet through spiritual 
convictions as well as material advantages for selif-manifesta- 
tion. Art, in Orissa, took an abundant form in its contents and 
fantasy; and the Artist engraved myths and mythology, faiths 
and legends, religion and spirituality, superstition and imagi- 
nation, everything on imperishable stone. 


How much poorer does India become if Orissa is taken out 
from her art map ? It goes by implication and needs no elabo- 
ration. Some of the precious-most gems of the Indian art are 
treasured in Orissa. So, too, some of the.biggest monuments 
of Hindu India { ihe great temple of Lingaraja at Bhubaneshwar 
is the most imposing temple in whole India, and one of the 
greatest artistic monuments of the world. The temple of Lord 
Jagannath at Puri is an appropriate edifice for the ‘Lord of the 
Universe’, a monument worthy of being the centre of pilgri- 
mage for millions of indians through many centuries. And, the 
Sun temple of Konarak is the greatest as well as the finest 
specimen of Hindu architecture, a monument at once majestic 
in body and superb in beauty, having neither an equal nora 
rival. 


If such monuments with their immortal art are removed 
from.the cultural map of India, it is the annals of that culture 
which would lose beauty and lustre. India without Orissa will 
be like Greece without Athens or Italy without Rome. From the 
days of antiquity when sculptors of Orissa engraved for Asoka 
the figure of elephant at the top of the Rock Edict of Dhauli, to 
the days of Gajapati Kapilendra Deva when the temple of 
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Kapileswar saw its construction, it was a period of seventeen 
hundred years. All through that period, phase by phase, and 
time after time, but in a consistent and regular manner, the 
architect, the sculptor and the artist of Orissa remained alive to 
their duty to serve the cause of religion and art, the former 
representing the inner devotion of man, and the later, his 
inspired creativeness. Ages have passed into oblivion, but art 


has survived. 


Civilisation at times, both in its outer and inner aspects, 
developed around the works of greatmen, who either as men of 
action or of thought, added substance to history. To the mak- 
ing of that history, Orissa contributed no small part, with 
footprints of many great men marked on the sands of time. One 
of the earliest historical personages to launch his movement in 
O-issa was Mahavira Jina. Ancient Jaina literature describes 
how he was invited by the ruler of Kalinga to conduct his 
mission in this land. As a result, titl long after Jina, Orissa 
continued to be a stronghold of Jainism. Even today, the hills 
of Khandagiri-Udaygiri, with their Jaina rock-cut caves, attract 
devout Jainas from all parts of India. - Gautama Buddha did not 
pay a visit to Kalinga. But the Buddhist sources such as Datha 
Dhatu Vamsam and -Mahaparinivanna Sutta narrated - how 
Buddha's Tooth-Relic was carried by a Buddhist monk named 
Kshema from the Lord’s funeral pyre to the far away Kalinga 
and handed over to the Kalinga King Brahmadatta who erected 
a stupa for the relic at a place which became famous as 
Dantapura. To some scholars, the Dantapura or Dantapuri of 
ancient times came to be known as Puri in future where the 
temple of Jagannath came to be located. Traditions proclaim 
that the Holy Relic of Buddha was preserved in the MNavipadma 
of Jagannath. Indian religion being a synthesis of great cults, 


it is no wonder that Buddhism merged with Hinduism in due 
course, and even Buddha who would not advocate the father- 
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hood of God, was converted into an incarnation of Vishnu. In 
that process, Puri as a holy centre played a considerable role. 
Jagannath, at times, is identified with Buddha, and the cult of 
Jagannath is considered an‘amalgam of Buddhism and Brah- 
manism. In its social manifestation, such a union had a great 
liberalising impact on a rigid caste-society, Puri, it may be 
noted, was the only religious centre in whole India where 
there was no caste system as such and therefore, a place 
where the Brahman and the Sudra could dine together on the 
same plate. 


Men like Mahavira and Buddha were creators of immense 
thoughts. But civilisation also required men of action for 
the balance of history. In the annals of Indian civilisation, men 
of action have created events which have proved far-reaching 
in consequences. One of the greatest of such events occured 
on the soil of ancient Orissa. It was the Kalinga war of Asoka 
in 261 B.C. 


What was its cause ? In the last quarter of the 4th century 
B. C., Chandragupta Maurya built up the first all-India empire 
in history. It extended from the Pamir and Hindukush to the 
Ganges, and from Himalayas to Mysore. His son, Bindusara, 
was also a powerful monarch. It is surprising, however, that the 
Maurya army which conquered more or less the whole of 
India, did not try to conquer the nearest country to their own 
capital Pataliputra, namely, Kalinga. It explains the power that 
Kalinga possessed, to which the Greek Ambassador 
Megasthenes made an indirect reference during the time of the 


first Maurya. 


it was left to third Maurya, Asoka, to conquer that 
unconquered country. The people of Kalinga offered a relentless 
resistence, but they lost at last. Asoka had inyaded with the 
military strength and economic resources of whole India. How 
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desperate was the battle, how bitterly was it fought, and how 
terrible were the results, are known from Asoka’s own descrip- 
tions. This is what he wrote about the Kalinga War in his 
Thirteenth Rock Edict. "The country of Kalinga was conquered 
when King Priyadarsin, Beloved of Gods, had been anointed 
eight years. One hundred and fifty thousands were therefrom 
captured, one hundred thousand were here slain, and many 
times as many died.” 


With what result ? The conquered Kalinga conquered her 
conqueror. The change which came in Asoka has been descri- 
bed thus. "Thereafter, now, when the country of Kalinga has 
been acquired, the Beloved of the Gods has zealous compli- 
ance with Dhamma, love for Dhamma, and teaching of 
Dhamma... Even one-hundredth part of those who were 
slain, died, or were captured in Kalinga is today considered 
regrettable by the Beloved of the Gods.”? 


Asoka became a Buddhist and a pacificist. He gave up 
violence once for all and entered into his role as a missionary. 
The Dharma-Vijaya which he initiated after his Kalinga-Vijaya 
was and is a rare type of conquest in the history of mankind. 
It was a conquest of human heart for morality, virtue, ethics 
and peace. Asoka’s missionaries proceeded far and wide into 
distant countries to preach the gospel of Buddha. That was the 
beginning of a civilising mission for the whole of Asia. fn. 
course of time, Buddhism became the religion of the entire 
humanity of Asia, and Buddha became the Light of Asia. And, 
Asoka ? History. accepted. him as the greatest of the monarchs 
who had ruled over countless climes through ages of times. 
The political empires of Alexandar, Ceasar, Charlemagne or 
Napoleon vanished after them, but the religious empire of 
Asoka’ continues till. today. Thus if to the world’s roll call of 
heroes India has supplied the first name, it was a name written 
in the blood of ‘the Kalinga people. How much: poorer should 
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have been the history of India without Asoka ? And, how much 
poorer the Asian civilisation without Buddhism ? It goes to the 
credit of Orissa that the deposits of those riches came from an 
event which took place on her-own soil. 


AS centuries rolled by, Orissa continued to invite heroes, 
scholars, and prophets alike. Famous kings like Samudragupta 
and Harsha Siladitya came to Orissa on political missions, while 
scholars like Prajna and Hieuen-Tsang came to learn at her 
centres of learning. When the latter, the famous Chinese pil- 
grim of 7th century A.D., visited Orissa he was surprised to see 
the University of Puspagiri, imparting knowledge to innumera- 
ble scholars. Puspagiri like Nalanda was a renowned university 
of ancient India, now lying buried under the Buddhist complex 
at Ratnagiri-Lalitgiri-Udaygiri. 

The prophets and seers who visited .Orissa were many in 
number. In 9th century A. D. there came the redoubtable 
Shankar to Puri to make it a centre of his mission. His mona- 
stery rose to fame as the Bhoga Bardhana. ‘Early in 12th 
century A. D., came Ramanuja who founded at Puri his famous 
monastery known today as Emar Math. In the same century, 
Jayadeva composed his immortal! Gita Govinda at Puri. During 
the subsequent two centuries, preachers like Narasimha Muni, 
Narahari Tirtha, Jagannath Tirtha, Narasimha Bharati, and 
Basudeva Bharati preached their religious tenets in Orissa. And, 
finally, early in 16th century there came Sri Chaitanya to make 


Puri his abode and to flood Orissa with his devotional 
doctrines. 


If the inner. spirit of all religions pointed at a universality, 
Orissa bregthed a spirit of cosmopolitanism to represent that 
spirit. -Here on her soil Primitivism, .Brahmanism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, ‘Saivism, Saktism, Tantrism and Vaisnavism merged 
into common shepes. The art of Orissa represented a synthesis 
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of all thosa faiths. The cult of Jagannath which pervaded 
Orissa was a product of the faiths of the Adivasis, Hindus, 
Jainas, and Buddhists. Finally, when Islam came to Orissa, 
very late indeed, it was not with a spirit of confrontation but 
with a spirit of co-operation to co-exist with Hinduism in peace 
and appreciation. The Cult of Satya Pir was a popular faith 
among Hindus and Muslims during the Muslim period ot 
Orissan history. Its legacy prevails till today and accounts for 
the fact that Orissa saw no communal frenzy even in the worst 
days of communalism in pre-independence days when the virus 
of separatism affected most parts of India. 


The glories of Orissa ended in later half of 16th century 
A. D. Two centuries later, the. British administrered the final 
blows by dismembering the origina! territory into several ad- 
ministrative units, kept under adjacent Presidencies and 
provinces. They also allowed a number of small princely states 
to flourish in Orissa under separate administrations. Yet, in her 
worst days of economic misery and political disintegration, the 
people of Orissa joined the mainstream of national movement 
for the liberation of the country. A real peoples movement was 
seen in the imperialism through untold hardship, and the larg- 
est massacre by the British during the Quit India Struggle took 
place at Iram, now described as the second Jallianwallah 
Bagh. 


So, to the making of- Indian History, and of tndian 
civilisation, Orissa has contributed her immense share. Cultures 
have no frontiers, and therefore, the culture of Orissa is seen 
diffused in the vast spectrum of Indian civilisation. Art is an 
object of beauty, and the Art of Orissa has been an object of 
attraction for millions of men through all ages. The spirit of 
any place is a speciality of its own, and Orissa’s spirit is the 
spirit of cosmopolitanism. With legacies of a memorable past, 
Orissa now looks ahead with pride and confidence for a future 
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of its own linked with the destiny of the rest of India. 


lt will be a vast panorama again, a panorama of progress in 
the light of newness. 
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Remoteness of Purusottam-Jagannath 
at Puri 


Dr. Karuna Sagar Behera, 
M. A., D. Litt., Dip-in-Archaeology 


The presiding deity of Puri, famous throughout the 
world as Jagannath, is not merely a local deity of Orissa, but 
is considered as manifestation of the Supreme Being. He 
occupies a pivotal position in the religious life of Orissa, his 
cult has embraced the entire fabric of Orissan culture and his 
temple at Puri has become a famous place of Hindu worship, 
and today devotees from all over India still come to the place 
to pay reverence to Jagannath. Much dissertation has been 
done dealing with one or other aspect of Jagannath, but it is, 
however, unfortunate that the origin and antiquity of Jaga- 
nnath still remain undecided. Indeed, in view of much 
speculations, it is perhaps now time to test some of the 
suggestions, briefly, from an historical point of view and 
determine the antiquity of Jagannath, in so far as it is possible 
at this great distance in time, by taking into consideration 
both literary’ and epigraphic evidence. 


At the very outset, it may be mentioned that in our 
analysis of the subject we meet several difficulties. Legends 
have grown around the deity and it is difficult to sift true 
history from legendary material. Literature on Jagannath, both 
in Sanskrit and Oriya, is quite voluminous but any literary 
evidence cannot be useful for historical purposes unless the 
dates of the literary works are satisfactorily determined. It 
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should not be taken for granted that they. are of the earliest 
period from the mere facts that they are written in Sanskrit or 
that some of these texts are palm-leaf manuscripts. Before 
using them as evidence we must first ascertain the real age, of 
these works. For example, mention is made of this tirtha in 
several Puranas but it is difficult to be precise about their dates 


as different portions of a Purana often belong to different. 
periods. 


In Sanskrit literature, the name Purusottam or Jagannath 
is not exclusively used to denote Jagannath of Puri. In the 
Mahabharata Purusotitam is mentioned as one of the thousand 
names of Vishnu.’ In the Bhagavat Gita Sri Krishna declares 
that he is celebrated in the world as Purusottam.? Kalidasa in 
his Raghuvamsa points out that by the word Purusottam none 
other than the god Hari alone is meant? as by the word 
Mahesvara, the great three-eyed god alone is implied. This 
shows that by the time of Kalidasa, Purusottam was a well- 
known name of Vishnu. Therefore, any reference to Puruso-, 
ttam, irrespective of context, need not prove the antiquity of 
the deity Purusottam of Puri. The Sirpur inscription* of 
Mahasivagupta Balarjuna (7th century A.D.) begins with 
invocation to the God Purusottam. The Mehar plate of Damo- 
daradeva ( 1234 A. D.) also begins with the praise of 
Purusottam:’ . Purusottam mentioned in these records can 
hardly represent Purusottam of Puri; at least we have no 
definite evidence to hold such a view. Similarly the evidence of 
the Kailan copper plate inscription,¢ relating to Purusottam is 
inconclusive. It is difficult to agree with the scholars who 
identify Purusottam of the above sources with: the deity 
of Puri. | 


Generally speaking the term Jagannath means ‘‘the Lord 
of the Universe” and the followers of different religions in their 
zeal to shower the highest praise on their god, naturally use 
this .expression to refer to their Supreme Divinity. In Jaina 
literature, Mahavira is often regarded as Jagannath. According 
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to S. B. Dasgupta, Jagannath is a fairly common epithet of 
Buddha.? It would therefore appear that Jagannath mentioned 
in Indrabhuti‘s Jnanasiddhie need not necessarily denote the 
deity of Puri—as suggested by some scholars.? In the Ramayane, 
the family deity of the Ikshnvakus is called Jagannath’. In the 
Mahabharata, Jagannath is mentioned in connection with the 
thousand names of Vishnu!!, In the Vishnu Purana, Krishna is 
addressed both as Purusottam and Jagannath:2. In the Vamana 
Purana (7th century A.D.) Vishnu is prayed by Aditi as Jagan- 
nath!3, In the Trikandasesa of Purusottam (9th century A.D.). 
Jagannath is mentioned as a synonym of Vishnu.!# The word 
Jagannath has been used in association with the god Murari 
in the Gaya inscription!s of the time of Narayanapala (9th cen- 
tury A. D.). In the Saura literature, references to Surya as 
Jagannath are fairly common.'¢ In the Matsya Purana (159.22) 
Karttikeya is mentioned as Jagatam natha. 


From the discussion given above, it will appear that for 
tracing the antiquity of Purusottam-Jagannath, any reference 
to Purusottam or Jagannath should not indiscriminately be 
taken to mean the divinity of Puri. We cannot be sure of the 
identification where there is no clear or corroborative evidence 
to hold such a view. Similarly, we should note that the name. 
Jagannath for the deity, which is a more widely used term, 
seems to be a later name.!” Most of the earlier sources such as 
the inscriptions refer to him as Purusottam. The original name 
of the deity, if there was any, is now lost in oblivion. 


Some scholars trace an early reference to Purusottam- 
Jagannath in a passage of the Rig Veda which runs as follows : 


adah yad daru plavate sindhoh pare apurusam |! 
tat arabhasva durhano tena gachha parah taram {ls 


The exact significance of this stanza is a subject of 
speculation. The reference to the log of wood (deru) in the text 
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is taken as an evidence of the antiquity of Purusottam-worship. 
But an earlier interpretation has it that it was addressed to an 
“evil spirit (alakshmi) and asks it to resort to a boat or log of 
wood (as a scapegoat) and to go toa far-off region where 
there are no human beings”.!? Sayana (1300—1380 A.D.), how- 
ever, takes that the log of wood stands for the wooden image 
of Purusottam?°. Raghunandan (1520-1575 A.D.) quotes the 
same Rig Veda verse in his Purusottam tattva and connects it 
with the deity of Puri.2! There is no reference to Orissa in the 
Rig Veda and as such it is uncertain that the wooden log repre- 
sents the deity Purusottam of Puri. It appears that when 
Jugannath-worship had already become popular attempt was 
made to establish his Vedic foundation. It is significant that 
in a copper plate grant??? of the time of Kapilesvara Gajapati 
(Saka 1377=A.D. 1455) Jagannath is described as the “‘lord 
of the three worlds, who is full of splendour, who resembles 
the log of wood spoken of in the Sruti ( sa bhagaban srutyukta 
daru-akrutih), and who abides on the deep shore of the ocean.” 
Therefore it is not surprising that Sayana and Raghunandan 
connected the Vedic verse cited earlier with Purusottam-Jagan- 
nath, and this modified interpretation had a certain importance 
for their contemporaries. But it is not possible to obtain histo- 
rical facts from this verse which is rather enigmatic. By empha- 
sizing these facts, however, we are not suggesting that 
Jagannath did not exist at an early period. The hypothesis of a 
non-Aryan and probably a pre-Aryan origin cannot be ignored 
altogether. Any analysis of the constituents of this 
composite faith—his shape, legends, ritual-practices, 
etc. would reveal un-Aryan or tribal features which are 
necessarily earlier in point to time. In the present state 
of our knowledge we cannot be certain about the time of 
his beginning but it is quite possibie that in the remote past, in 
the earlist phase, he represented a simple form of tree-worship 
or it may be that he was worshipped in the form of an wooden 
deity by aborignal Savaras in the eastern sea coast of Orissa. 
In course of time he was adopted in the fold of the Brahmani- 
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cal pantheon and was theoretically accepted as Krishna-Vishnu. 
In the present state of our knowledge, owing to paucity of 
materials, we cannot be sure about the circumstances or the 
time when this transformation took place but it is possible that 
this occurred due to the popularity of Vyuha doctrine and the 
spread of Brahmanical influences to this region. 


There does not appear to be any definite reference to 
Purusottam-Jagannath of Puri in the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata although the latter mentions the tirtha of Viraja?3 
(modern Jajpur in Cuttack district) in Orissa. In this connec- 
tion the evidence furnished by the Vishnudharma, an unpublish- 
ed Sanskrit work, is very valuable.2*# R., C. Hazra, who has 
made a detailed study of the manuscript, believes that it was 
composed between 200 A. D. and 300 A. D.25 The Vishnudhar- 
ma while enumerating the main centres of Krishna-worship, 
states that Krishna was worshipped as Purusottam in the Odra 
country (odre tu Purusottamam?®6}). This would suggest that the 
deity Purusottam existed prior to the 3rd century A D. and had 
already been incorporated into the told of Vaishnavism.27 It is 
significant that Vishnudharmottara (not later than about 600 
A.D.) referes to the manifestation of Vishnu as Purusottam in 
the Udra country ({ Udresu Purusottama - Vishnudharmottara IH, 
125, 21 ). It may be mentioned in this context that the Chine- 
se traveller Hieun Tsang, who visited Orissa in 638 A.D., does 
not specifically refer to the deity Purusottam-Jagannath. But 
it is possible that Purusottam-Jagannath existed during his 
time. Hiuen Tsang mentions a city called Che-li-ta-lo on the 
south-east of Wucha or the Odra country near the shore of the 
ocean. Scholars are not unanimous as to the identification of 
Che-li-ta-lo but it seems to us that the proper restoration of this 
name should be a variant of Sri Kshetra22. Also it should be 
noted in this connection that in the Mon documents Srikshet 
(i.e., Srikshetra) is mentioned as the name of Prome. Reference 
to Srikshetra or Prome is also found in the account of the 
Chinese traveller. I-tsing3°. The term Srikshetra is the 
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abbreviated form of the fuller name Sri Purusottam Kshetra, 
i.e., the Kshetra of the God Sri Purusottam. Thus it is another 
name of Puri. It seems that the regionin Burma was named 
after the famous sacred city of Orissa and that this was evide- 
ntly due to immigration from the eastern coast of ancient 
Kalinga. If this suggestion is accepted, it would thus appear 
that the god Purusottam existed before l-tsing ( 671 - 695 
A.D. ). 


The Orissan inscriptions are of not much help for recon- 
structing the history of Puri and the worship of Purusottam- 
Jagennath prior to the time of Chodaganga Deva (1078 — 1147 
A. D.) who is known to have constructed the present temple 
of Jagannath at Puri. B. M. Barua traces a possible reference 
to Puti in line 10 of the Hathigumpha inscription?! of Kharavela 
and believes that Puti could stand for Puri. This reading seems 
to be doubtful, and other scholars have not accepted it. In the 
Neulpur plate?2? of King Subhakara-! (8th century A.D.) of the 
Bhauma Kara dynasty, we find four persons bearing the name 
Purusottam and three with the name Balabhadra. This does not 
conclusively prove the worship of the deity Purusottam-Jegan- 
nath at Puri The word Purusottam also occurs in a verse of 
the Hindol plate of Subhakaradeva-lll (839 A.D.). As some 
verses of the Bhauma charters are capable of yielding two 
different meanings, Dr. K. C. Panigrahi believes that the word 
Purusottam of the text can be interpreted as ‘‘the best of men” 
and also as “the city of Purusottam” which is another name 
of Puri33. This interpretation is, however, hypothetical and does 
not show clearly if it is to be considered identical with the 
deity of Puri. In the Orissa Museum plates of Nettabhanja 1! 
(933 A. D.) of the Bhanja dynasty of Orissa, mention is made 
of Srideva Purusottamamsya chakra-pratisthe. But as pointed 
out by Dr. Panigrahi, the God Purusottam of the grant may 
refer to ‘his own family deity and not to Jagannath of 
Puri”.34 
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Thus in the inscriptions of Orissa, that are available at 
present, there is no specific reference to deity Purusottam of 
Puri prior to the time of Anantavarman Chodagangadeva. So 
far as Orissan inscriptions are concerned the earliest epigraphi- 
cal references to the god Purusottam occur in the Markandeya- 
svar35 and Nrusimha temp!e3® inscriptions of Anantavarman 
Chodaganga. 


Although to understand the history and archaeology of 
Puri some sites in the city shal! have to be excavated, from the 
available evidence it seems that the place was a centre of both 
Saivism and the Sakti cult,3? which influenced the evolution of 
Jagannath worship. This is indicated by the worship of goddess 
Vimala (Matsya Purana 13, 35), the Saptamatrikas?38 (10th-11th 
century A. D.) and the existence of Saiva temples, such as, 
Markandeyasvar, Patalesvar, Lokanath, etc. The chief import- 
ance of the place, however, is primarily due to its being the 
seat of the god Purusottam. In fact the name Purusottam 
Kshetra or Purusottam was nomenclatured to this place after 
the worshipping deity Purusottam. Inscriptions ( mostly from 
outside Orissa ) and literary data clearly prove that the reputa- 
tion of the modern Puri as the seat of Purusottam was well 


established by the 10th-11th century A. D. and the fame of 
that deity had spread ‘ar beyond the limits of Orissa. 


Literary references to Purusottam-Jagannath 


The sanctity of Purusottam is described in several Puranas 
such as Brahma Purana, Skanda Purana etc., but the portions 
relating to it cannot be assigned to a period earlier than the 
11th-12th century A. D. R. C. Hazra assigns the chapters 
relating to Purusottam in the Brahma Purana to 12th century 
A. D.39 The Purusottam-mahatmya of the Vishnu-khanda of the 
Skanda Purana®°’ seems to be a later interpolation for there 
is reference to Ramanuja (11th-12th centuries) in this section. 
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An early reference to Purusottam, however, occurs in the 
Vamana Purana (7th century A.D.). It mentions the deity Puru- 


sottam in connection with the tirthayatra of Prahalad. The 
relevant verses are as follows : 


Snatva virajase tirthe datva pindam pitrun statha | 
darsanartham yayau sriman ajitam Purusottamam II 

tam drustva Pundarikaksham aksharam paramam suchih | 
sadratram usya tatraiva Mahendram dakshinam yayaull! 


The identification of Purusottam of the text with the 
presiding deity of Puri is certain and it is also clear that these 
verses could not have been composed later than the time of 
Lakshmidhara for he quotes these lines in his Kritya kalpataru 42 
{composed between A.D. 1110-1130). The Kriya-Yogasara 43 
(9th-10th century A.D. according to R.C. Hazra) refers to the 
worship of the famous Purusottam Triad. Murari Misra in his 
Anargharaghava (end of the 9th or beginning of the 10th 
century A.D.)44 referes to the yatra of the god Purusottam 46, 
Krushna Misra in his Probodha-chandrodaya ( written in the 
reign of Chandella king Kirtivarman towards the close of 11th 
century A.D. ) makes a reference to the temple for Purusottam 
in the Utkala desa. The temple ( Devayatanam ) is said to have 
been situated on the sea shore.46 It is significant that the 
Madala Panji 47, the palm-leaf chronicle of Jagannath temple, 
records an old tradition that Yayati Kesari ( Yayati-!, Mahasi- 
vagupta of Somavamsi family { 922 - 955 A. D. ) built a 
temple for Jagannath at Puri. It is possible, On grounds of 
style, that the Nrusimha temple in the premises of the Jagann- 
ath temple belonged to the Somavamsi. period. It bears close 
affinity to the Brahmesvar temple { 11th century A.D. ) at 
Bhubaneshwar built by Kolavati, the mother of Yayati 11. 
The inscriptions brought to light after dep!lastering the Nrusimha 
temple should, therefore, be carefully deciphered and studied 
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for throwing further light on the history of Jagannath 
temple. | 


The Kalaviveka of Jimutavahana ( 1100-1150 A.D. ) 
informs us that it is highly meritorious to observe full moon day 
at Purusottam in the month of Jyestha%8 (May-June). AS ment- 
ioned above, in the Tirtha vivechana kandam of the Kritya 
kalpataru, Lakshmidhara ( early 12th century A.D.) mentions 
Purusottam as a place of pilgrimage on the authority of Vamana 
Purana. The Barhaspatya Arthasatra ( not earlier than 12th 
century A.D. ) refersto Purusottam as one of the eight Vaish- 
nava Tirthas of India.4? The Kalika Purana refers to the God 
Jagannath as the Lord of Odra Kingdom ( Orissa ) 5°, The 
Pithanirnaya, a tantric text of the late mediaeval period, refers 
to Jagannath.5! 


The epigraphic evidence 


We give below some of the epigraphic references to 
Purusottam-Jagannath which help us to establish his: antiquity 
on solid foundation. The list is by no means exhaustive. It may 
also be pointed out that there are a good number of inscriptions 
from Orissa, which make no definite mention of the deity. 


Among the inscriptions the Sarada Devi temple inscript- 
ion of Maihar5? ( Satna district of Madhya Pradesh ) offers 
valuable evidence on the antiquity of Purusottam-Jagannath. 
The inscription is not dated but on grounds of palaeography it 
has been assigned by D.C. Sircar to the middle of the 10th 
centuty A.D. Verses 24—35 of this inscription narrate the ante- 
cedents of one Damodara. We are told that Damodara was 
really the son of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning. As a boy 
he even defeated Bruhaspati in a Sastric dispute for which he 
was cursed by him to be born on the earth. Sarasvati appealed 
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to Bruhaspati who consoled her by saying that the boy would 
be born in the family of a pious Brahman and would distingu-- 
ish himself as a great scholar. Verse 35 puts the following; 
words in the tongue of Bruhaspati which are very significant 
from our point of view : I 


"Verily, this child will again come back to you as a 
result of being drowned in (the waters of ) the sea after 
having seen Purusottam in the Odra country.”®3 


The inscription further describes Damodar's career on earth. 
He was born as the son of one Devadhara but on reaching. 
the age of 16, he left his parents, friends and others, and in 
due course reached the sea-Sshore, where he saw the God 
Purusottam.’4 


Purusottam mentioned in the inscription is no other 
than the deity of Puri, who has already become famous by the 
middle of the 10th century A.D. 


The copper plates of Eastern Chalukya king Rajaraja-1 
{ 11th century A.D. ) discovered from Korumelli®® (in Rajamah- 
endri district ) and Kalidindi’é (in Kaikalur Taluk of Krishna 
district ) begin with ”“Sridhamnah Purusottamasya.” The god 
Purusottam of the charters possibly refers to Jagannath 
of Puri. 


The Nagpur inscription?” of the Paramaras of Malwa 
(V.S. 1161 =A.D. 1104-5) mentions the God Purusottam in the 
vicinity of the eastern ocean which makes it certain that it 
meant the deity of Puri. The Pujaripali inscription5® of Gopala 
({ 11th century A.D. ) mentions Purusottam as an important 
tirtha of india. In an inscription discovered from Govindpur 5% 
(Gaya district, Bihar) poet Gangadhar states that his father 
Manorath visited Purusottam. The inscription is dated in Saka 
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1059 ( =A. D. 1137-38 ); this points to the popularity of 
Purusottam as a place of pilgrimage and the close religious 
centacts between Bihar and Orissa in the 12th century A.D. The 
Edilpur grant of Kesavasena seems to suggest that Lakshman 
Sen (1179-1205 A. D. ) established a sacrificial pillar at 
modern Puri (Velayam Dakshinabdher Musaladhara- Gadapani- 
samvasa-vedyam) so. 


The popularity of Purusottam-Jagannath increased by 
the construction of a grand temple by Chodagangadeva. The 
copper plates of his successors mention that the task of buil- 
ding a temple for the God Purusottam had been neglected by 
tke previous kings but it was accomplished by Gangesvara 
(i. e., Chodaganga) ®’. The copper plate in question is well 
known and forms the basis of all the dates proposed so far and 
has been quoted and translated several times. The verse runs 
as follows : 


Padau yasya dharantariksam-akhilam 
nabhis-tu sarvva disah 

Srotre netrayugam ravinduyugalam 
murddhapi va (cha) dyaur-asau | 
prasadam Purusottamasya nrupateh ko 
nama Karttum Kshamas 
tasyety-adyanrupair-upekhsitamayam 
chakre tha Gangesvahar il 


Its English translation would be, 


Who can built a temple for Purusottam 

whose feet are the Earth and the entire 

space his navel, 

Whose two ears are all directions, 

Whose pair of eyes are the Sun and the Moon 
and, lastly, whose skull is the sky (above). So 
thinking, this (temple) had been neglected by 
previous kings, But Gangesvara built it. 
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This verse occurs for the first time in the Dasgoba plates 
of Rajaraja Ill, dated Saka era 1120 (1198—99 A.D.). It is 
repeated in the prasasti portion of the inscriptions of all later 
Ganga kings. 5 


It is also significant that the earliest records in Puri 
referring to ‘Purusottam belongs to the time of Chodagan- 
gadeva. One such inscription, issued in his 37th regnal year 
(1115 A.D.), is found on the temple of Markandeyesvara. 
Another inscription about the same period is found on the 
Nrusimha temple referred above which is situated in the inner 
courtyard to the south of the Jagannath temple. New light 
will come out after deciphering the inscriptions discovered 
recently after deplastering the outer surface of the temple. 


Among his successors the Ganga monarch Anangabhima 
-111 (1211—38 A.D.) gave donations at Sri Purusottam 
Kshetrae2 on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. Four other 
inscriptionse? of Anangabhima-lI! are found in the Patalesvara 
Siva temple situated inside the inner courtyard of Jagannath 
temple. The literary and epigraphic evidence reveals that he 
regarded himself es Rauta (Viceroy) of God Purusottam, and 
considered his empire as the “Empire of Purusottam” (Purusott- 
am Samrajya) e+. This tradition was also followed by some of 
his successors®s. In the sculptures of Konark temple (13th cen- 
tury A.D.) we get representation of the image of Purusottam- 
Jagannath along with Sivalinga and Mahisamardini in three 
panels.es Thus itis clear from various sources, inscriptions, 
sculptural evidence, religious texts, and secular literature, that 
Jagannath-worship, in course of time, had become popular and 
the fame of Jagannath spread even beyond the land of its 
origin. 


To conclude, how old is Jagannath is a question that 
has yet to be clearly. answered. There is indeed need for fuither 


research to throw new light on this interesting and significant 
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problem. It would seem that in the beginning Jagannath 
was an un-Aryan or non-Vedic local deity worshipped by 
aboriginal people in the eastern sea coast of Orissa. The avai- 
lable literary and epigraphic evidence, however, clearly proves 
that by the 10th-1ith century A. D., the deity Purusottam- 
Jagannath had achieved celebrity in India and abroad. 
Therefore, it will not be quite incorrect to presume that he 
existed several! centuries before that time. The construction of 
a grand temple in honour of him at Puri in the 12th century 
A. D. by the famous Ganga monarch Anantavarman Chodagan- 
gadeva, the subsequent patronage by his successors and 
Gajapati rulers, and the devotional literature of poet-philosoph- 
ers of Orissa paved the way for the popularity of Jagannath. 
The deity, as we find it today, is a deity on which we can trace 
various influences. He absorbed many elements from other 
religions such as Buddhism, Saivism, Saktism, Tantricism, etc., 
in different periods to rneet the spiritual needs of the changing 
times. In this process, Jagannath has become an inseparable 
ingredient of Orissa’s culture. 
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Peasantised Tribal Movement In 


Nineteenth Century Orissa 


Dr. Binod Sankar Das, 
M. A., LL. B., Ph. D., D. Litt. 


It is generally accepted that change in social formation 
comes through change in tools and technique of production 
where primary producers play a dcminant role. Agriculture 
being the main means of livelihood, peasantised tribals thro- 
ugh ages played a vital role in changing the production relation 
in alliance with the artisans and petty commodity manufact- 
urers. But in a revolutionary situation the peasantised tribals 
are often relegated to the background by a small segment of 
the population who control land, often tools of production.like 
cattle power, ploughs, fertilisers and other inputs together with 
the socio-political institutions in order to control labour power 
and the output from agriculture, village crafts and petty com- 
modity productions. I 


Before the advent of the capitalist system of production in 
the world, im India to be specific, in Garhjat Orissa in parti- 
cular this community of controllers of land, labour and output 
either emerged from within the social formation as the by-pro- 
duct of the production relation or invaded from out-side 
reinforced by army and an ideology to conquer. This is mani- 
fested in the Invasions of the imperial Gangas, Gajapatis and 
since the sixteenth century by the Mughals, the Bhonsle Mara- 
thas from Nagpur and lastly the Garhjat Orissa with her 
peasantised tribals were over run by the Company's government 
in collaboration wiih the Oriya-Bengali elite groups from coas- 
tal Orissa.! Since man’s instinct prompts him to defend his 
very existence, he as a community resists the insider control- 
ler or outsider aggressor attempting to control land, labour anf 
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means of cultivation to appropriate his out put of labour. The 
peasantised tribals thus hated the insider as well as out sider 
Dikus.? Some social scientists opine that peasantry consti- 
tuting the bulk of the population had revolutionary potential 
which may manifast itself through the structure of power align- 
ments and class alliances in a given society at a particular time. 
But the cultivators themselves may not take leadership at the 
phase of a revolutionary leap for changing a social formation 
when situation ripens for a change in tools of production lead- 
ing to changing production relation which determines position 
of each labourer in a particular social stratification. 


Some contemporary Marxist social scientists have debated 
on the question of revolutionary potential of the peasantry 
particularly coming out of the womb of tribalism when the 
dynamic forces of social change occurs. 


The suggestions of Paul Sweezy and Theodor Shanin that 
historical forces compel the segment of peasantry to assume 
social leadership for change, throw many relevant questions on 
the peasant leadership who constituted the majority in the 
population and their participation in a period of social change.? 
What kind of social structure and historical background are 
conducive to peasant resistance movements against the cont- 
rollers from within or peasant freedom struggle against 
aggressor from out side ? Why the peasant mobilizations at 
one time and place leads to peaceful constitutional agitation 
while at other period and places the movement assumes milit- 
ant dimensions® ? The questions become relevant in order to 
investigate the nature and extent of peasant discontents, 
resistance and militancy in the nineteenth century Garhjat 
Orissa-at the crucial phase of transition from feudalism toa 
stunted growth of capitalist land relations. It may be assumed 
that fight for land and bread had been converged with the 
broad spectrum of freedom struggle may be localised and 
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parochial in nature, against colonial exploitation of the 
British Raj. 


The genesis of tribal unrests lay in the historical 
transformation of the tribals into the peaceful cultivators 
till they felt their position threatened consequent to the crisis 
engulfing the agrarian economy in the nineteenth century 
Orissa. The tribal transformation had three stages of develop- 
ment : till the tenth century Orissa witnessed the process of 
integration of tribal inhabitants within the large 
Hindu communi}y, generally termed as ‘sanskritisation’. The 
Second phase marked the peasantisation of the tribals with the 
expansion of rice cultivation, bamboo based crafts and forest 
products, and of feudal market forces and the consequent 
process of Oriyanisation as cementing force with in the multi- 
plicity of ethnic groups.5 Since the sixteenth century the 
tribal Khatriyas championed the myth of ‘Sakata Kalinga’ as 
a slogan against the Mughal taxation extortion coloured by 
religious fanaticism and maximisation of revenue and in 
defence, the peasantised tribals strove to protect the tribal 
exclusiveness with emphasis on the Oriya identity against the 
Maratha fiscal oppression of the eighteenth century. Lastly, 
with the advent of the ‘Company’s rule in the early nineteenth 
century the private property concept knocked down the 
remnants of communal mode of production as shifting (Toila) 
cultivation, denuding forest uplands were forbidden under the 
stress of capitalist property relations expressed through the 
successive revenue settlements. The increased export of agra- 
rian forest products demanded by the larger capitalist market 
forces started the process of pauperisation, though not that 
of depeasantisation, of the tribal peasantry because of the 
availability of vast arable virgin lands and vehement demand 
for land-rent in cash and produce. The present study of peasant 
tribal revolts in Garhjat Orissa in the nineteenth century 
reveals that the unrest of the peasantised tribals were, in fact, 
resistance against the colonial market economy for regaining 
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their unhistorical and unattainable golden past where no 
taxation or opperssive state machinery could be existent or 

cultivation process started. This idea developed a detestation 

against the dikus as organic agents for change in their imperc- 

tible social dynamics. The milleniat dream for the revival of 

the rural heaven land was, however, common in every peasantry 
society during the transition from feudalism to capitalism. But 

these movements in Garhjat Orissa in the nineteenth century 

were not in any way directed against the tiaditional landed 

gentry who exploited the surplus labour of the community 

to further their individual profit motive collaborating with the 

emerging but constrained capitalist market forces at a time 

when effete survival of feudal mode of exploitation of unpaid 

labour was fast decaying. On the other hand, initially they 

were not opposed to the British Raj not because of their 

military superiority but because they were alien god-sent 

whiteman to protect them from the exploitation of the native 

but alien dikus, the Oriya and the Bengali middle class from 

the coastal Orissa.s 


The assumption underleying the question of peasant- 
tribal unrests is that each movement for land and bread has 
an epicentre in social stratification. Thus the tribal unrests 
within the orbit of peasant resistance movements might have 
appealed only to a segment of the population within the chan- 
ging agrarian society in the then eastern India, Garhjat Orissa 
in particular. Such social .formation and class structure of 
the peasant movement in the feudatory states of Orissa under 
the colonial backdrop may be analysed by using some work- 
able hypothesis on dynamics of changes.in the agrarian society 
in the then Orissa. It would then be possible to assess the 
role of different agrarian strata in the context of the tribal 
unrests in the nineteenth century. Since capitalist transfor- 
mation the world over made the role of the. peasantry, bulk 
of the population, imperative and imposed certain. pre-condi- 
tions which are, of course, applicable in the context of each 
revolutionary leap forward. One such precondition was class 
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alliance. Both Lenin and Mao-Tse-Tung emphasised this pre- 
condition of class alliances to succeed in changing the produ- 
ction relation and for capturing political power.? 


Barrington Moore does not dispute the thesis of the 
revolutionary potential of the peasantry and argues that the 
Concrete manifestations of this revolutionary potential hinge 
largely on the structure of power alignments and class 
alliances in a given society at a particular phase of historical 
development. Thus in England the peasants proved themselves 
to be non-revolutionary and were wiped out by rapidly 
growing rural and industrial capitalism.8 But in France the 
peasants alligned themselves with the urban middie class 
which guaranteed private property, a consideration which was 
a question of land, bread and livelihood to any peasant and 
therefore, could make a substantial contribution to the French 
Revolution.® 


Generally speaking in his revolutionary model Lenin 
put a special emphasis on the alliance of the peasatry with the 
urban working force because there was neither a strong middle 
class nor industrial bourgeoisie in the then Russia before the 
Bolshevik revolution.!? 


But this class alliance, however, comes from economic inter- 
dependence and common ideological perception backed up by 
changes in production relation. The alliance between the Junker 
aristocrats of Prussia and the rising bourgeoisie in the Rhenish 
territories made rapid industrialisation in Germany possible, 
throwing out the possibility of a working class movement and 
paved way for a totalitarian political organisation whereas in 
China the economic dependence between the poor peasantry 
in the villages with the artisans and working population in the 
‘towns who were thrown out from the rural background and 
had family ties with the villages made the class alignment 
imperative for the dacolonisation resistance movements under 
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the common ideological perception of nationalisation of land 
and other tools of production. in his Hunan Report, Mao want- 
ed to establish the thesis that the agrarian revolution as consti- 
tuting the main content of the Chinese bourgeoisie democratic 
revolution was the product of class alliances wheie peasantry 
played the role of active force of the revolution. 


The other pre-condition, besides class alignments on 
common economic interdependence reinforced by common 
ideological logical perception was the leedeiship potentiality 
of some persons or a particular segment of the community un- 
der the denomination of a social! class with its distinct interest 
and pressure group. On the eve of the Pakistan movement East 
Bengal peasantry mostly Muslims, could rise against the 
Jotedars or substantial cultivators and landlords who invariably 
belonged to the Hindu Bhadraloks, absentee landlords, were 
clearly in a different social category with having alternative 
means of [livelihood in urban centres. The resistance 
movements of the poor Muslim peasantry against the Hindu 
Bhadraloks often took the commu nal colour against the Hindu 
religious rituals and festivals as the symbol of feudal power 
and wealth. Invariably the riots in the east and north Bengal 
countryside since the nineteenth century reaching crisis points 
in the twentieth century demonstrate that the religious 
ideology ventilated by the Ulemas and Maulavis shaped and 
gave a meaning to the collective unrests of the peasantry 
against the symbols of feudal authority by breaking idols in 
temples and landlord’s houses.!? 


The Chinese revolution and the peasant leadership bring 
in another pre-condition for making resistance movements a 
success.!? This was the total incapacity of the ruling class 
to tame the changing environment forcing changes in tools of 
production and production process all round demonstrating the 
ncapacity of the military machine to contain that societal 
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change. This was true in the context of colonial transformation 
both in India ane China and particularly in the Garhjat Orissa 
in the eighteenth century. The challenge of capitalist trans- 
formation in Europe brought in societal changes in Asia 
forcing colonia! subjugation in India and China leading to the 
sporadic peasant resistance movements led by the feudal 
elements. Thus class alliance, revolutionary potentiality of 
peasantry and utter incapacity of the ruling machinary to tame 
the forces of change bring in the question of leadership 
potentiality of a particular segment of the peasantry in term of 
the category of middle peasentry within the framework of 
changing power structure and class alliances of the nineteenth 
century peasantised tribals. 


Within the orbit of the role and political operations of 
different agrarian class ‘the middle peasant thesis’ has become 
fairly controversial among the contemporary social scientists. 
Lenin possibly for the first time defined the concept of middle 
peasantry in contradistinction to poor peasant and the well-to- 
do peasant bourgeoisie. Introduction of capitalist farming, 
development of commercial agriculture in lieu of subsistence 
peasant farming made the class differentiation imperative. 
This changing material condition was true not only in Russia 

but also in Asia particularly in the then Orissa under the colonia! 

framework..!* The process of pauperisation but not of 
depeasantisation resulting from the capitalist development 
reinforces the extreme ones, namely the peasant bourgeoisie 
and the rural! working grou 2: 


In Lenin‘s view, although in their social relations the 
middle peasants keep oscillating between the two extremes, 
only a small minority of them succeeds in entering the top 
group by the whole course of social! evolution.!® 


But Theodore Shanin neither glorifies nor undermines 
the revolutionary potential of the peasantry but contends that 
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a leadership thrown from the urban intelligentsia, mainly of 
rural origin and with powerful middle range cadre had directed 
the rank and file in China.!? Hamza Alavi’s concept of middle 
peasant revolutionary potential! differ from both Lenin and 
Shanin. The Alavi middle peasant belong to that sector of the 
rural economy which consists of independent small holders 
Which differs qualitatively from both the landlord and tenant 
sector and from the sector of capitalist farmers and rich 
peasants.!8 To Alavi, Lenin overestimates the role of the rural 
bourgeoisie and completely overlooked the revolutionary 
potential of middle peasantry in the revolutionary struggle in 
1905 and 1917. Eric Woolf contended that because the poor 
peasants and the rural! proletariate have no tactical power they 
are unlikely to persue a revolutionary step unless they have 
an alternative external power to rely on.!s 


Thus it is the middle peasant who is most likely and 
capable to persue a revolutionary course of action. Thus both 
Alavi and Woolf portray the middle peasant as akin to the 
rich peasant, whereas Lenin and Mao’s middle peasantry are 
closed to the poor peasantry for taking the leadership in a 
revolutionary upsurge. The study of the role of the- middle 
peasant leadership behind the backdrop of the emerging colo- 
nial economy in the then Garhjat Orissa assumes significance 
since ‘middle peasant syndrome’ colours the present day 


studies of .the social scientists. 


Barrington Moore found the Indian peasants far less 
revolutionary than the Chinese peasants and attributed the 
phenomenon partly to the particular character of the nationalist 
leadership in India. Moore who dose not dispute the thesis of 
revolutionary potential of the middle peasant leadership, argues 
that the concrete manifestation of this revolutionary potential 
hinge largely on this structure of power alignments and class 
alliances and contends that tension of the kind which could 
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build up a revolutionary upsurge in a rural society in the then 
India was largely non-existent. 


A study of ‘the structure of power alignments and class 
alliances in the agrarian economy of eastern India, namely, 
Garhjat Orissa under the historical setting of the nineteenth 
century assumes added dimension since it would Jead to the 
reassessment of the leadership potential of the middle peasan- 
try under the context of the participation of the overall rural- 
urban segments of the population in their fight for land and 
bread in terms of anti-colonial peasant unrests. 


As is well known, the legal form of land relations in the 
then Bengal Presidency which included Orisssa had been shap- 
ed by the Permanent Settlement of 1793 and Mahalwari 
Settlement in 1837 and subsequent modifications made in 
Rent Act of 1859, Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. These legal! 
provisions gave rise to two sets of rights over land—one, a 
right of proprietorship enjoyed, and two, a right of occupation 
held by those among the peasantry who had legally recognised 
rights of cultivating a plot of land as occupant. It is also 
known that the entire structure of Rajaship, zamindari and ten- 
ure-holding property, subjected to a continuous process of 
fragmentation since the early nineteenth century, was by the 
1897 on the edge of a crisis of massive proportions.?2° 


Secondly, with the emergence of rice, as commercial crop, 
the dominant tendency in the sphere of agricultural wealth- 
making was in the direction of extensive rent exploitation (in 
most cases on the basis of rights of occupation rather than of 
proprietorship) and of usury coupled with the trade in rice in 
absence of development of commercial agriculture like jute, 
tea and other forms of plantation economy, prevalent in 


Bengal. 
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Thirdly, there was a strong tendency towards increased 
differentiation within the peasantry, with the emergence of a 
significant stratum of a substantial peasantry at the top and 
the immiserisation of a poor peasantry of the pauperised tribals 
who lost their rights of occupation over the lands which they 
cultivated. There was, in fact, an increase in de jure and effec- 
tive transfers of land from the small poor to the comparatively 
affluent migrant larger peasantry (or to tenure-holders say 
Kultas, with large holdings in direct possession), with indeb- 
tedness the usual mechanism for effecting such transfers. 
However, these did not, in most cases, lead to absolute evi- 
ction. Rather, the dispossessed peasant continued to culti- 
vate the same plot of land, but with inferior rights and higher 
effective rents. This process manifested itself in particular in 
the increase in tenancies paying rent in the form of a share of 
the produce. There was al!so a strengthening, rather than a 
weakening, of various forms of ‘unfree’ labour, whic reflected 
a declining bargaining position of the working peasantry, i.e., 
the small and landless peasants, vis-a vis the landlords, whe- 
ther proprietors, tenure-holders, or superior ryots (tenants). 


In Orissa uncongenial geographical location, virginity int 
soil condition and climatic variants made agriculture a symbol 
of subsistence economy. With the introduction of Mahalwari 
Settlement in 1837 land revenue was enhanced, where cow- 
rie currency replaced by the new currency system had major 
rofe to play leading to resumption of non-revenue paying hol- 
dings and cumulative upward trend of rent extortion over 
settled tenure-holders. It spelt economic ruin not only to the 
rent-receiver landed proprietors and their armed retainers en- 
joying non-revenue paying malgoozary, paikan and ghatwali 
tenures. It also affected the cultivators who actually cultiva- 
ted their land for a share of the produce. Thus share-cropping 
was inherent in the economy of Garhjat Orissa but Barga 
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System a peculiar product of squeezing rent in produce from the 
under-ryots Was prevalent in east Bengal in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. 

With the enhancement of revenue structure rent struc- 
ture Was reorganised which benefited two segments of the 
agrarian economy. One, the new rich, kultas from outside 
Garhjat Orissa particularly coming from the coastal Orissa 
endowed with superior cultivation skill, sometimes absorbed in 
government offices now entered the agrarian social stratifica- 
tion of rent-receivers. This gave rise to the role conflict betweer 
the old guards the Rajas and the new rich and elite segment 
from the coastal Orissa to assume socio-economic leadership 
on the broad piatform of Oriya nationalism. Second, the 
under-ryots, temporary settled tenure-holders with stock and 
implements of cultivation now resumed non-revenue paying 
lands, belonging mainly to the Khond and Gond communities, 
ceased the opportunity of western education, land improve- 
ments through public works like water management through 
irrigation canals, road construction, optimum utilisation of 
improved seeds and fertilizers for cash crop cultivation and 
strengthened the position of the middle peasantry. With the 
upward mobility of the under-tenants and occupancy Pahikasht 
ryots to the position of permanent tenure-holders in the class 
of thani middle peasantry the other classes of privileged 
tenure-holders with land but no stock and under-ryots without 
stock or land of their own sank into the position of paupers. 
The factors like gradual rise in price of daily necessities of life, 
such as, rice and salt, deflationary tendency with paucity of 
currency in circulation and relatively little scope of marketabi- 
lity of the ryots produce indirectly played a considerable part 
in the tragic drama of pauperisation. The increasing burdens 
arising out of conversion of produce rent into fixed money 
rent encouraged the tendency of migratory movement towards 
the uncultivable forest lands of the north as well as coastal 


plain of the south-east. 
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In the decline of the independent peasantry the role of 
usurious advance to have the anticipated produce of the land, 
inevitable device to revive produce rent, added a significant 
dimension to the revival of bhag chas though not barg3 
system of east Bengal. Lack of saving capacity, fast rate of 
fragmentation of land holdings with the breaking down of 
joint-family system under the stress of capitalist land-tenure 
system, of upward trend of money-rent and population growth, 
rapid decline in village crafts and petty commodity productién, 
greater dependence on monoculture of rice in absence of 
alternative means of production made the system of money- 
lending and eventual mortgage of holdings by conditional sale 
indispensable in the under-ryot's life. The revenue records are 
in full illustrations how usurious money-lending gave tise to 
control over lahour power taking away their bargaining 
position in consonance with control over their land and 
produce leading inevitably to conflict between the new rich 
rent receivers coming from outside as absentee landlords and 
the under-ryots who are coming mainly from the disbanded 
non-revenue paying land-holders and village artisans under 
the [eadership of indigenous middle peasantry like Chakra 
Besoi. Sharp decline in the position of the dependent peasantry 
can be found out, if the wage structure is studied. 


This was the background against which the agrarian 
resistence movements in eastern India of the period may be 
studied. The Chuar revolt of jungle mahals in 1799,2' Paik 
upsurge of Orissa in 1818,22 Bhumij revolt of Midnapore and 
Bankura in 183323 were partly a protest against the stringent 
sale laws by which the defaulting land-holder rent-receivers 
were ejected and new rich absentee land-lords got contro! over 
land-labour and produce. Throughout the nineteenth and first 
two decades of the twentieth centuries the middle peasantry 
with the upward mobility from the rank of under-ryots 
endeavoured to oust this new rich rent-receivers and money- 
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lenders in class alliance with the pauperised though not 
depeasant.'ssd under-ryots and landless peasantry. The middle 
peasantry not only conflicted with the new rent-receivers as 
symbol of the Raj but also captained for opening up new 
horizons of cultivation and protecting the interest of share- 
croppers in the Bengal Tenancy Act amendment bills of 1928 
and 1938 from being ejected from the newly acquired holdings. 
The class alliance between the middle peasantry and the 
temporary lease-hold tenure holder under-ryots and landless 
labourer was possible for the economically stable position of 
the middle peasantry with alternative sources of income 
derived from the blessings of the Raj which gave them advant- 
ageous position to take risk against eviction, distraint 
regulations and natural calamities and protect the labour force 
by opening up new cultivation areas, protecting the marketabi- 
lity of the produce and from any emergency of natural 
calamities. It was this social status, placement in a cast 
hierarchy and economic interdependence that gave middle 
peasantry the leadership potential for resistance in class alliance 
with urban middle class and poor peasantry to take the lead in 
the freedom struggle against the Raj and collaborators of the 
legal system of the Raj.? 


Synopsis 

It is genarally accepted that change in social formation 
comes through change in tools and technique of production 
whare primary producers play a dominant role. Agriculture 
being the main means of livelihood, peasantised tribals through 
ages, played a vital role in changing the production relation in 
alliance with the artisans and petty commodity manufacturers. 
Many social scientists have debated on the question of 
revolutionary potential of the peasantry, particularly coming 
out of the womb of tribalism, as the case in nineteer.th century 
Garhjat Orissa. In this write-up it has been argued that class 
alliance, revolutionary potentiality of peasantry and utter in 
capacity of the ruling machinery to tame the forces of change 
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bring in the question of leadership potentiality of a particular 
segment of the peasantry in term of the category of middle 
peasantry within the frame work of changirg power structure 
and class alliances of the nineteenth century peasantised 
tribals. Within the orbit of the role and political operations of 
different agrarian classes ‘the middle peasant thesis’ has 
become fairly controversial. The fegal provisions starting from 
1793, 1837 gave rise to two sets of rights over land and threw 
a class of relatively affluent middle peasant leadership. But it 
was not associated with commercial agriculture of cash crop 
expansion but the development of rice cultivation as monocul- 
ture. This fed to be strong tendency towards increased 
differentiation within the peasantry with the emergence of a 
significant stratum of substantial peasantry at the top and the 
immis2risation of a poor peasantry of the pauperised tribals 
who lost their rights of occupation over land they cultivated. 
in the decline of the independent peasantry the role of usuri- 
ous advance to have the anticipated produce of the land, 
inevitable device to revive produce rent, added a significant 
dimension in the drama to grab land and labour through share 
cropping device. Under this background in the nineteenth 
century the middle peasantry like Chakra Besoi and the 
Bhuiyas led by Dharani Naik with the upward mobility from 
the rank of under-ryots endeavoured to oust this new rich 
rent-receivers and money-lenders in class alliance with the 
pauperised though not depeasantised under-ryots and land!ess 
peasantry. But it also vindicated that the movement, as is the 
case of Kendujhar revolt, collapsed because the elite middle 
class of the coastal Orissa, constituting only 2 percent of the 
total population, emerging out of the middle peasantry, oppo- 
sed the resistance movements as a cementing force of the Raj. 
The Kendujhar revolt is a case study of this collapse of ninetee- 
nth century peasantised tribal resistance movements, an 
outcome of role conflict between the emergent rural middle 
peasantry and the urbanised elite middle class of the then 
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Orissa In The Eyes Of Mahmud- 
Bin-Amir Wali. 


Dr. Mahesh Prasad Dash, 
M. A., Ph. D., Dip-in-Archives. 


| Documents, public and private, are the source of primary 
information about the economic, political and social develop- 
ment of a nation, and as such constitute a priceless part of its 
cultural heritage. When we talk of private documents many of 
us hardly realise the wide variety of materials the expression 
covers. It may be mentioned here the expression covers among 
other materials the diaries and travelogues of persons from all 
walks of life. The manuscript of one such travelogue of 
Mahmud-bin-Amir Wali has recently come to our notice. One 
copy of the original manuscripts is now in the collections of 
India Office Library at London, and the other copy is at 
Taskhent. The edited texts of the manuscripts have already 
been published by Riazul Islam of Karachi University in 
Pakistan. This travelogue is an important source for the study 
of the 17th century A. D. socio-cultural history of Orissa. 


Mahmud-bin-Amir Wali was born at Balkh in 1595 A. D. 
Poetry, learning and travelling seem to have been his chief 
interests, but what he wrote may not have been of a high 
order. He came to India in 1624 A. D. and spent about 7 years. 
He visited several places such as Delhi, Mathura, Banaras, 
Allahabad, Puri, Cuttack, Konark, Golkunda and several other 
places. The purpoge of his journey to India was nothing but 
for observation, sightseeing and amusement. He explicitly 
mentioned that it was his visit to India that aroused his interest 
in historical studies and he started studying books composed 
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in that subject. He mentioned that he studied a good numbe+ 
of books in India during his journey of which mention may be 
made of Suwar-ul-Aqgalim, Kitab-u!-Bayan and Masalik-ul- 
Mamalik, 


The author's longest stay in India was at Cuttack where 
he stayed for more than two years. It may be presumed that it 
was during this longest break of his journey he read books 
dealing with history and culture of India. The author joined the 
service of the then Mughal Subahdar Baquer Khan who was 
one of the most oppressive Subahadars of Orissa. But the 
author describes him as “well versed in poetry, history, music 
and calligraphy”. He married here the daughter of a local saint 
know as Shah Agmat. 


The author gave an interesting and on the whole a 
trustworthy account on the temple of Jagannath, Konark and 
of the land and people in and around the city of Cuttack. The 
author was at Puri on the 26th May, 1626. He left Konark by 
mid-June, 1626. The period of his two years stay at Cuttack 
would work out from March, 1627 to January-February, 
1629 A.D. 


Mahmud-bin-Amir Wali started his journey to Puri with 
a group of devotees numbering about 5000 from Midnapur in 
West Bengal which he mentioned as ‘the first Kesba of all 
Kesbas of Orissa”. It took them about one month to reach Puri. 
He mentioned that the devotees used to recite Haribol all the 
way mingled with one another. They took light food in course 
of their pilgrimage to Jagannath and “‘‘never opened the door 
of any fun and cheerful conversation with one another’. 
Mahmud-bin-Amir Wali at last reached Puri with the group of 
pilgrims on the first day of Ramzan which fell on the 26 May, 
1626. When he reached there he was thrilled to see the surr- 
oundings with a large number of pilgrims. He mentions that 
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“the plain | saw so long and broad and the crowd on it was to 
such an extent that the imagination was too week to calculate 
the correct estimate‘. 


Immediately in a verse he recorded ;:— 


ls “There is a temple (which is) like a sanctuary of heart. 
Al! the idols there in are the expectorant of heart. 


nN. Roses and tulips rub their foreheads on that thresh-hold 
in such a way that they compelled the spectators to 
prostrate. 


It appears that the sanctity and religious atmosphere of 
the place made him overwhetmed with joy. 


The spontaneous outburst of this verse from the pen of 
a foreign traveller was the result of immediate impact on his 
mind of the sanctity and religious atmosphere of the temple 
city. 


The author then gives a vivid description of the temple 
and various rituals and ceremonies connected with it including 
the famous Car festival (Ratha Yatra) of Lord Jagannath. 


The author mentioned that ‘“‘The height of the temple is 
150 Zira (cubit) and the surface of it is 60 Zira.’’ The temple 
built with stones which are inserted with one another. The 
Hindus have free access into the temple but they do have 
co-partnership with their opposing sect in the matter of taking 
Maha prasad. 


Although we cannot say definitely as to whether the 
Muslims had their free access into this Hindu shrine during the 
Mughal period it is evident from Haft-Iqllim by Amin Ahmed 
Razi that “in the medieval period there was no objection to 
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Muslim entering into the temple of Jagannath. The Muslims 
used to honour the Hindu shrines and the Hindus too honour 
the Muslim shrines. There are records in the Orissa State 
Archives, Bhubaneshwar, testifying the Hindu-Muslim cultural 
assimilation through ages. The Hindus have donated land and 
money for the maintenance of Muslim shrines, the Muslims too 
have donated land and money for the mantainance of Hindu 
shrines. The temple of Jagannath was a unique centre of cul- 
tural synthesis in this regard. It may be mentioned here that the 
Mahanta Seva of the temple was usually entrusted with the 
Muslim sect. 


The Raja of Puri who was the Superintendent of the 
Jagannath temple at Puri once passed an order to appoint a 
Hindu in case a person from Muslim community was not avai- 
lable to perform the Mahanta Seva. This unique cultural aspect 
of the temple has been further corroborated by Gholam- 
Hasain Salim, the author of Razus-Salatin. Giving an account 
of Orissa on the eve of its conquest by the Afghans, Gholam 
Hasain Salim said that “‘And Jagannath which is a big temple 
of the Hindus is in this Subah. It is said when the Hindus reach 
Purustam where Jagannath is, first they shave their heads like 
Musalmans and at the first door of the house of Shaikh Kabir 
who was a great saint of his time and whose parents were 
weavers they eat and drink his food and water which is called 
in the language of the country ‘‘Torani’‘. After having done so 
they proceed to worship their God Jagannath. At Purustam, 
Hindus unlike their practice elsewhere, eat together with 
Musalmans and other races. And all sorts of cooked food sell 
in the bazar and Hindus eat-drink together”. 


The religious atmosphere of the temple has been descri- 
bed by Mahmud-bin-Amir Wali in a literary verse the trans- 
lation of which in English is as follows :— 
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Verse : lI. The temple which was full of prostration. 
The sight of which was admonitory. 
Il. I saw an idol which was as frightened from the 
worshippers. 
As Jesus Christ suffered ling in the Jail of Tahmat. 
1. He hid his face in veil being Pandulons in bash- 
fulness. 
And kept silence in calm of error. 
1V. But the worshippers were seeking enjoyments 
from him, 
Like a leaf of flower which seeks colour and fra- 
grance. 
V. The sight of the prayer was so0 warm. 
That eyes of a group became intoxicated. 
VI. And when they turned their face towards Jaga- 


nnath. 
The earth became full of colour and fragrance like 
a garden. 

From the above description it appears that the author 
has faithfully presented the religious feelings of the pilgrims 
inside the temple as well as his own feelings and appreciations 
on the religious atmosphere inside the temple. He was over- 
whelmed under the above circumstances and immediately 
composed a verse in appreciation of the religious atmosphere 
inside the temple. 

His description of the Car festival which he witnessed 
during his stay at Puri is very important for the scholars for 
their erudite investigation. The author mentions that ‘‘the car’ 
consisted of ten wheels, circumference of each being 20 Zira; 
the length of the Chariot being 60 yards and breadth 50 yards. 
The height from the ground to the top would be more than 80 
Arrah (a cubit, a fathom). The idol known as Jagannath was 
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installed at the top pedestal and the tower of the Chariot was 
decorated with coloured silk. Nearly 500 devotees including 
those of Brahmins, Rajas and Zamindars from different parts 
of the country offered their services for making the procession 
ready. About 100 Kalabantas and Natis (Nachuni) were engag- 
ed for reciting devotional songs to Hari and Govinda and 
when the procession moved they also accompanied singing 
and dancing on the way’. 


The significant facts of the above description is that 
Mahmud-bin-Amir Wali has described only one Ratha and one 
idol. His description of devotional songs by the Kalabantas 
and Matis is also very important for scholarly investigation on 
Mahari Seva and Gita Govinda Seva of the temple in the 17th 
century A. D. 


The author while narrating the car festival has also pain- 
fully indicated a few instances of the self-immolation of the 
Hindus by throwing themselves under the Chariot. He has 
strongly criticized the occurance of self-immolation under the 
wheel of the Car of Lord Jagannath, believing it to be a 
standing accepted custom of the Hindu community. But he 
was entirely wrong to believe as such, because the self-immo- 
lation under the wheel of the Chariot of lord Jagannath was 
never an accepted custom of the Hindus. Whatever incidence 
recorded during the Car festival were rather accidental in supp- 
ort of which there are quite a good number of archival docu- 
ments preserved in the Orissa State Archives, Bhubaneshwar. 


Amir Wali concludes his description of the temple city 
in a literary verse, the English rendering of which is as foll- 
OWS ;— 


Verse : I. The temple is associated with the Sea. {It (the 
sea) knocks the head against the feet of wishful 
persons. 
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41. It carries pearls and gems in such a quantity that 
it seems as if it embraces a sea of Jewels. 


Hil. How delightful thing an embellished Hincu says 
that the temple is based on the steep waves of the 
shore. 


iV. See the twisting weaves in their double habit. 
How they come and go back twisting and twist- 


ing. 


The travelogue isa priceless source of information per- 
taining to Sun temple at Konark. Legends and traditions have 
added to the mystery of the temple on certain problems like 
the real condition of the temple in the centuries after its 
construction. itis rather difficult to say how fong the temple 
was intact and when did the worship in the temple cease. The 
travelogue of Mahmud-bin-Amir Wali throws new light on 
these problems when supplemented with the accounts recorded 
in palm-leaf Oriya Chronicle of Jagannath temple, the Madala 


Panji. 


Mahmud-bin-Amir Wali mentions that after witnessing 
the famous Car festival of Jagannath at Puri he proceeded from 
Khurda to Konark in the month of Ramzan in 1033 which 
corresponds to 1626 A. D. The author mentions that “‘Having 
visited all the wonderful things, we set out to visit the idol- 
house of Konark, situated five Krosa (ten miles) away. We 
reached there in the evening. We spent the night very uncom» 
fortably. In the morning we visited the temple. According to 
the Hindus this temple was constructed for the worship of the 
Sun God. The Hindus regard the Sun as the first Avatar. These 
days Hindus do not worship the Sun God. For this reason 
Konark (has also been deserted). Itis situated near the Bay 
of Bengal. It is so lofty that once a Mughal who was known 
for his workmanship and physical strength tried to shoot an 
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arrow to hit the top but the arrow could not go beyond the 
half of the temple's height, and fell down in the sandy ground. 


There is a Pillar of many coloured marble without joints 
or insertion, which has been coverd up by sand. And whatever 
portion is visible and apparent is more than fifty dhara (cubits). 
And its gate, the length of which is 10 dhara and width 5 dhara 
is of one iron piece in which trellis windows, in three stages 
and one after another have been provided. And its roof (has 
beed spanned) with 22 iron beams, the length of which 15 gaz 
and thickness (thereof) is as much as the body of a man of 
medium figure. And its walls are decorated and ornamented 
with different kinds of paintings and figures. And above it is 
an edifice of one piece magnetic stone, approximately 1000 


maunds in weight. 


And from the Europeans, ! have repeatedly heard that in 
this neighbourhood, there has not been spotted any mountain 
in which magnetic stone is to be found. 


In short, when | (obtained pleasure) from the sight 
seeing of that edifice and also heaps of lesson taking, the sta- 
ndard of departure and movement having been raised, | set out 


for Golkunda’’. 


The above description of Konark, although very short is 
very important for scholarly investigation as it is an eye-wit- 
ness account. The description is more valuable than the 
account contained in the Ain-i-Akbari of Abdul Fazal, the Court 


Historian of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605 A. D.). 


It is evident from the description of Mahmud-bin-Amir 
Wali that the temple was standing to a great height. The “Pillar 
of many coloured marble” described by the author was the 
chlorite pillar known as Arunasthamva which now stands in 
front of the Jagannath temple at Puri. While describing the 
pillar as "many coloured marble’ the author was certainly not 
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confused but wrote for effect and went out to give a melo- 
dramatic colour to the situation he came across. When we 
critically examine the style of his writing it is evident that he is 
particularly fond of using synonyms and the words closely 
resembling in form. Therefore, his description of the pillar as 
“many coloured marble’ should not be taken literally. 


The literary description of the temple relating to its structure 
constitutes valuable source of information for the history of the 
monument in the 17th century A. D. In this connection | would 
like to draw the attention of the readers to an extract of the 
Madalapanji which was published by M. M. Chakravarti in 
1908 in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The text 
published by Chakravarti also constitutes a valuable source of 
information regarding the height of the temple in the 17th cent- 
ury A. D. The text must have been copied from an old and 
genuine manuscript of Madalapanji which, however, is not 
found in the Prachi edition of Madalapanji edited by Artaballav- 
Mohanti. It is known from the text published by Chakravarti 
that the Raja Narasingha Deva (1621-1647) of Bhoi dynasty 
got the temple measured in the 9th Anka of his reign with the 
help of a Kathi (measuring stick) which was equal in length to 
28 Angulas of the Raja. The man entrusted with the task of 
measurement was not accurate. {It gives a general idea of the 
height of the temple in the 17th century A. D. The height of the 
main temple has been calculated to be 226‘ 6”' by Prof. Karuna- 
sagar Behera on the basis of available data contained in the 
text of the manuscript. Raja Narasingha Deva’s visit to the 
temple of Konark falls on the 17 March, 1628 according to 
Prof. Behera and at that time the temple was not under wor- 
ship. Mahmud-bin-Amir Wali also mentions that the temple 
was not under worship when he visited in 1626. 


Mahmud-bin-Amir Wali while describing the roof of the 
entrance mentions that ‘its roof (has been spanned) with 22 
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iron beams, the length of which is 15 gaz and thickness (there- 


of) is as much as the body of a man of medium figure’. The 
use of the iron beams in the construction of the temple is 


corroborated by the discovery of several iron beams at Konark. 
On the whole Mahmud-bin-Amir Wali's travelogue is a 
priceless source of information for the study of the history of 
the Sun templie at Konark during the 17th century A. D. 
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Erotic Sculptures on the Orissan 
Temples. 


Dr. Ashok Nath Parida, 
M.A., Ph. D. 


Erotic figures constitute an important part of Orissan 
temple sculptures. These sculptures can be divided into two 
broad-categories ; amorous couples (mithunas) and male and 
female figures engaged in sexual acts. The first type is a sober 
one. It does not look vulgar in spite of its sex appeal. In this 
type the couple stand close to each other with a feeling of 
love. In some examples they place their hands on each other's 
shoulder and in other the male is found fondling the female. 
In the second type both are found directly engaged in various 
sexual acts. The perversion has gone to such an extent that 
in one example from the Sisiresvara temple the sexual inter- 
course between a man and an anima! has been depicted. In 
the early temples the mithuna figures occur on the walls and 
recessed kanthi and sometimes on the door-jambs. But they 
are not so prominently displayed as found on the later temples. 
The second type of figures are rarely found on the temples 
prior to the Vaital-Sisiresvara. But from these temples onwards 
they are found in increasing number.’ From the tenth century 
A. D. onwards these sculptures appear on the upper jingha of 
the bada of a temple. 


The occurence of such erotic sculptures on the body of 
the religious shrines goes against the sense of morality. Even 
though sex forms an important aspect of Tantricism, a cult of 
Brahminism and Vajrayana cult of Buddhism, its public display 
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is revolting to the minds of general indian people. The silpa 
texts, discovered so far, are not specific about the purpose of 
their carvings on the temples. Therefore, it is a wonder how 
such carvings were allowed and given prominence on the 
walls of the temples. 


Dr. Krushna Chandra Panigrahi traces the origin of the 
erotic sculptures to the Tantricism and the form of Mahayana 
Buddhism which prevailed during the rule of the early Bhauma- 
Karas.? In these cults sex is considered as the means to attain 
the spiritual merit. He writes, ‘‘Having once been allowed to 
exist in the temples of a particular period they acquired the 
force of a convention.’3 To J. N. Banerjea the sexual scenes 
on the walls of the Varahi temple at Chaurasi in Puri district 
are the visual representation of some aspects of Kaula-Kapalika 
cultf and this has been agreed to by Vidya Dahejia.’ 


If Tantricism was responsible for the appearance of such 
sculptures on the temple walls they would have been limited 
to the Sakta temples only, but they are found carved on the 
temples of the other cults also, such as, Saiva, Vaishnava and 
Saura. The temples belonging to the Ganga period bear these 
sculptures in greater number. On the celebrated Sun temple 
at Konark in Puri District they have been lavishly displayed. itt 
appears that after their introduction into the temples of a parti- 
cular period, whatever may be the reason, they were used as 
the elements of surface decoration of the subsequent temples 
irrespective of the cult to which they belonged. They were 
treated in the same mannner as other decorative motifs were 
treated and had no special significance. Here it can be ment- 
ioned that except the Parsvadevatas no other divinity depicted 
on the temples share the honour accorded to and rituals of the 
presiding deity. The increase in the importance of the Parsva- 
devatas led to the construction of the separate structures for 
them as found in the temples of the post-Somavamsi period. 
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Even it was not imperative to portray only the divinities of the 
same cult to which the temples belonged. Divinities of other 
cults were liberally allowed to be carved with, of course, the 
divinities of the same cult constituting the overwhelming 
majority. tt is to be noted that the Simhanatha temple at Ba- 
ramba in Cuttack district is the only example of a Saivite tem- 
ple containing a good number of Vaishnavite images. On the 
basis of the above considerations it can be reasonably concluded 
that the erotic sculptures were not necessarily the outcome of 
Tantricism or Mahayana Buddhism. 


Dr. Panigrahi says, as quoted earlier, that once allowed 
to be carved on the temples at a particular time they acqu- 
ired the force of convention to be followed by the subsequent 
sculptors. It can be said that many motifs were introduced 
and then abandoned at different times in the course of the 
temple-architecture. For example, Nataraja image is shown 
enclosed in a Chaitya-medallion on the front raha of the vimana 
of the early temples, but this convention has not been followed 
on the temples belonging to the fater period. The depiction of 
episodes from the epics is noticed in a few early temples, but 
totally absent in the later temples. In this way the examples 
can be multiplied. Thus the view of Dr. Panigrahi does not 
seem correct. 


Such sculptures didnot occur, as supposed by Dr. Pani- 
grahi, for the first time on the Vaital-Sisiresvara temples. They 
are found in the Satrughnesvara group of temples wherein some 
scenes the act of intercourse is being watched by a third per- 
son.? So it cannot be said that such scufptures had their first 
appearance on the Vaital-Sisiresvara temples, nor it can be said 
that they had special association with Vaital temple, a temple 
of the Kapalikas. 


The practice of depicting mithuna figures on the doors 
is very ancient in India. The mithuna figures were considered 
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auspicious symbols and therefore placed at the entrance to the 
house.e Perhaps it was for the same purpose that the mithuna 
figures were carved on the walls of the temples. -In india sex 
occupied an important position in the scheme of life as deci- 
ded by ancient sages. In this connection Dr. A. L. Basham 
writes, "Of all legitimate pleasures sexual! pleasure was thought 
to be the best.”° Therefore sex has been glorified in the anci- 
ent literatures, both secular and religious. Even treatises on the 
sexual life of man were composed of which the Kamasutra by 
sage Vatsyayana is noteworthy. Some of the religious sects, of 
which mention has been made earlier, adopted sex as the 
means to achieve spiritual merit. Lord Sri Krishna‘s sexual exp- 
loits captivated the minds of not only the followers of the 
mediaeval Vaishnavism but also millions of others. Krishna's 
amorous play with the wives of the cowherds (Gopis) has 
produced a large volume of literature. 


It seems that sex constituted an important aspect of 
man's activities all through the ages. It was not considered as 
an outlet of anima! passion but, what Basham says, “as a posi- 
tive religious duty.”!° Therefore it was natura! that the sexual 
preoccupations of men also manifested in the temple-sculp- 
tures. It was not expected on the part of the sculptors, who 
tried to depict the life in all its realities, to ignore such an 
important aspect of human life. It is wrong to say that the 
erotic sculptures are noticed on the Orissan temples only. They 
are noticed on the temples spread: all over India, the most 
notable being the Hindu and the Jain temples of Khajuraho in 
Madhya Pradesh. In short, they occur on the temples of diffe- 
rent cuits situated all over ‘India and covering a wide-range of 
time. In the conclusion it can be said that the erotic sculptures 
in all its forms found their place on the temples as a result of 
man’s preoccupation in sexual activities which was then an 
important aspect of social life. Tantricism, or for that matter 
any other cult, cannot be considered as responsible for their 
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carvings on the temples. This much we can say that these cults 
might have helped their prolification. It was likely that the 
sculptors, while depicting such scenes, followed the technique 
of love-making as described in the texts like Kamasutra as 
prescribed by Tantric or Kap alika cults. 
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Mahima Dharma Cf Orissa 


Mamata Bisoi, 
M. A. 


Mahima Dharma, a latest religious reformist movement 
was originated in Dhenkanal district of Orissa in 1826! and 
came to limelight with velocity in 1862, the year when the 
founder expounded his new faith among the masses. This reli- 
gion is known by its different names at different places. In 
some parts of Orissa people call it Kumbhipatiyas, bacause the 
insignia of the highest order of the Sanyasi Ashram in the 
organisational set up of Mahima Dharma is the garment of 
balkala of a kumbhi tree. In some parts it is known as Alekh 
Dharma. Alekha means one who can not be described in lekha 
or writing. It is also known as Satya Mahima Dharma and 
Satya Sanatan Mahima Dharma due to its propagation of satya 


or truth. 
Social, Political And Religious Condition Of Orissa On The Eve Of 
The Mahima Dharma : 


Politically, Orissa comprised two distinct tracts known 
as Mughalbandi? and Garhjat.3’ Mughalbandi covered an area 
of about one-third of the then province that remained directly 
under the British. The tract Garhjat covered about the remain- 
ing two-third area of the province and ruled by the Feudatory 
Chiefs. It also comprised a number of territories of various 
sizes known as mahals. The native chiefs called Rajas were 
permitted by the British to rule - over their mahals in the Garhjat 
with absolute control over their subjects. It was hoped that 
these Rajas would look after the moral and material prosperity 
of their subjects with high attention. But, instead of 
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ameliorating the sorrows of the people, the Rajas became 
autocrats. They were oppres€ive, inefficient and indulgent. 
Oppressiveness of the Rajas in the mahals like Baud, Athmallik, 
and Mayurbhanj went to such an extent that disturbances and 
agitations grew among the subjects as early as 1862,:1863 and 
1866 respectively, It is quite interesting to note that these 
Rajas believed that the development of roads and communi- 
cation facilities into their mahals would make their subjects 
disloyal and disobedient. The attitude of the Rajas and his 
high officials were so brutal in character that if any one save a 
little amount or possess choicable articles, these were looted 
by them In nutshell], they wanted to keep their subjects in a 
state of intimidation, harror and to live as simpletons. 

From social perspective, castism prevailed in acute 
abyss form which makes the lower classes ‘untouchables’ for 
the higher classes in the then society. The Brahmans, who 
occupied the top most position in the caste hierarchy did not 
prove themselves beneficient to the society. In many cases 
they themselves claimed the ‘divine honour’. For instance, the 
Sudras were asked ‘to drink a cup of water in which a Brah- 
man had dipped his toe’. One had to prostrate at the feet of a 
Brahman to get the blessings. They were so cunning that ‘they 
did not even allow education to spread among the common 
people‘. They were also intolerant to other religions. 


Besides the society was drifted into many inhuman cus- 
toms, such as, ‘Sati, infanticide, child marriage and polygamy, 
due to which the progressive forces could not be effective. 
Selling of girls, walking on the fire for testing one’s honesty 
and truthfulness and ritualistic killing of daughters under the 
pressure of dowry system were also the evil practices of the 
time. Though the customs of Sati and infanticide were gradu- 
ally disappearing from the scene of Orissa due to the imple- 
mentation of some legislations of the British Government, no- 
thing was done to remove the pernicious customs like poly- 
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gamy and child marriage which degraded the position of 
women in the society. It is interesting to note that the number 
of wives sometimes went to one hundred and even more in 
the harems of the Rajas.° In the tribal community polygamy 
was widely prevalent. Intoxicants like tobacco and opium were 
commonly used in the society. 


The monastic institutions were also in a state of corrup- 
tion and immoral activities.’ The priests were engaged in leng- 
thy rituals, and people were strongly practising polytheism. 
Due to a devastating famine in Orissa in 1866, called ‘NA- 
Anka’, the people were moraily and economically degraded 
and a large scale of death, due to starvation took place. tt is 
but natural that under this disastrous situation no caste distin- 
ction or religious faith was taken into consideration. The 
Christian Missionaries started relief operations at different 
places of the province and attempted the low caste people, to 
become Christians.s At this hour of calamity and helpless situ- 
ation even the high caste Hindus gave their children to the 
Missionaries with full knowledge that ‘‘they would be conver- 
ted to Christianity.° Thus a good number of destitutes and 
homeless orphans became Christians ignoring the social barri- 
ers and the religious faith on account of the humanitarian 
activities of the Christian Missionaries on the one hand and 
the compelling need of the time on the other hand. This shows 
that the economic condition, the socio-political condition and 
the religious condition of the people of Orissa in the 19th cen- 
tury were in abysmal! state owing to the rigidity of caste sys- 
tem, atrocities of the rulers, elaborate ritualistic performances 
of the priests, strong belief of the people in polytheism, degra- 
dation of the position of the woman in the society and the 
hatred of the upper class people towards the lower class. So 
majority of the people were on pins and needles for change in 
the society towards better. 


At this juncture of Orissan society, there was the emergence 
of Brahmo Dharma and Mahima Dharma for reorientation of the 
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traditional pattern. The enlightened people accepted Brahmo 
Dharma which made much progress at that time. It emphasised 
on the progressive western ideas and thoughts. Simultan- 
eously, Mahima Dharma embraced a large number of people 
into its fold laying emphasis on Hindu vedanta philosophy whi- 
ch do not believe in idol worship. It made a tremendous 
influence on the socio-religious life of the peop!e with parti- 
cular emphasis on ‘One God, One Religion and One Caste’.!o0 
Its sole aim was to eradicate the socio-religious malaise. It 
may be mentioned here that it attempted not only to remove 
those obstacles which stood on the way of social progress but 
also took some positive steps in destroying the existing mali- 
cious customs and practices. 


GENESIS : 


The founder of Mahima Dharma was Mahima Swami. 
His life history is shrouded in obscurity as he has left no acco- 
unt of his own and of his faith. He is believed by his disciples 
to be the God-incarnate. According to Baba Biswanath, the 
living exponent of the Mahima Dharma, Mahima Swami spent 
many years in Atmayoga (self-meditation) in the Himalayas in 
north {India and travelled through many lands as a recluse be- 
fore his first appearance before the people at Puri, the nerve 
centre of Orissan religion and culture, in 1826. How old he 
was then is not known. It is, however, said that he was tall, 
fair, soft spoken, said very little although he repeated what he 
said and has a retiring disposition. He wore nothing except 
a Kaupin, slept on bare ground and lived on water. Though we 
have no strong evidence to establish the year 1826 as the first 
advent of Mahima Swami in Orissa, yet, we may accept the 
decision taken in the Mahima Dharma Samaj Addhyaksha Sabha 
that ‘Mahima Abtde’ is reckoned from that year.!! 


However, at Puri, Mahima Swami gave a lecture on the 
nature of the Brahma in the Mukti Mandap Sabha of Jagannath 
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temple and established ‘Brahma’ is one and second the none.!? 
By that time he had saffron coloured small garment or gairika 
Kaupina on his foins. It is also said that he was rolling on the 
dusts of the temp!e road, Bada Dania, and hence was called 


Dhulia (dusty) Babaji. 


After making his first appearance at Puri, he moved to 
Khandagiri, Udayagiri and Dhauligiri hills near Bhubaneshwer 
for 12 years.’3 He spent this period of 12 years drinking only 
water, and was known as ‘Nirahari‘. At Khandagirl he spent 
many years in Atmayoga. Then in 1838, he went to Kapilas hill 
in Dhenkanal district where he betook to austre meditation for 
about long 24 years and at last attained enlightenment. There 
after he gave up the garment Kaupina and began to put on the 
bark of Kumbhi tree!“ which later on became the only garment 
of the highest order of the Sanyasi Ashram. However, during 
first 12 years at Kapilas he lived on fruits and was known as 
‘Phalahari Babaji‘.'’5 The remaining 12 years he lived on milk 
and was known as ‘Kshiravirapayi’‘.!s 


This period of 24 years are counted as an important pha- 
se in the history of Mahima Dharma. Firstly, the initiation of 
Govinda Das by Mahima Swami at Kapilas. He became the 
first disciple and the first Brahma Abdhut Para Sanyasi of the 
64 such Sanyasis 7? Mahima Swami gave the title of Abadhuta 
when the disciples attained siddhi or perfection. He helped a 
lot in spreading this religion as a popular movement. Secondly, 
Bhagirathi Bhramarbara Mahindra Bahadur, the then Raja of 
Dhenkanal State, met Mahima Swami at Kapilas and became 
his disciple. But he was not initiated. The Raja constructed 
one hermitage for his preceptor and arranged to supply him 
milk daily for 12 years. His mother was also a great patron of 
Mahima Swami. Thirdly, Mahima Swami appeared at Kankan- 
pada alongwith Baba Govinda Das, a village in Rairakho! and 
initiated a tribal blind boy named Bhima Bhoi by giving him 
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the spiritual touch.!: Bhima Bhoi was completely blind and 
illiterate. But he became conscious enough and inspired by 
his preceptor to compose devotional songs. Later on he immen- 
sely helped in spreading the Mahima Dharma by his lucid dis- 
tichs and forceful Bhajans. Mahima Swami also appointed 4 
Brahmins (Hari Panda, Basudev Panda, Dharmendra Das and 
Markanda Das) initiated in Mahima Dharma to note down the 
songs chanted by Bhima Bhoi in his ecstatic moment.!® 


SPREAD OF THE CULT 


After completing his yogic practices at Kapilas hill, in 
1862, Mahima Swami descended from Kapilas hill to propa- 
gate his new faith among the masses. Then he began eating 
cooked food and travelled extensively in Orissa with a missio- 
nary zeal to preach the principles of Mahima or Alekha. He 
preached for a period of 14 years and came to be known differ- 
ently as Mahima Swami, Mahima Gosain, etc. 


However, like all great teachers of religion, Mahima 
Swami preached his principles by ora! instructions and his 
teachings were transmitted from people till it is codified. 
He preached his religion in the then districts of Cuttack, 
Puri, Ganjam, Sambalpur and Angul and in the feuda- 
tory States of Dhenkanal, Athagarh, Hindo!f, Baudh and Sone- 
pur. Both, Mahima Swami and his chief disciple Baba- 
Govinda Das, preached the new faith in different villages 
where the people received them with great enthusiasm. During 
his tours he established a number of centres of Mahima Dha- 
rma known as Mahima Ashram or Alekh Tungi and in each centre 
he installed Dhuni (un-extinguishable fire) which is the only 
altar for worshipping Mahima. It is said that, large number of 
people were attending the ceremony of the installation of dhuni 
in each centre. Mahima Swami is said to have built 21 tungis 
(places of worship) in different places. Of them, Mahutpara in 
Dhenkanal, Matbaharpur in Banki, Khuntuni in Athgarh, Dama- 
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na in Bhubaneshwar were the chief centres of religious acti- 
vity where the people wers attracted in large numbers. Mahima 
Mahaprasad Balyalilas were observed at Khuntuni, Malbiharpur, 
Baulpara, etc., as per the order of Mahima Swami. Mahima 
Swami is said to have travelled every day from one tungi to 
another and would never stay at one place more than one 
night for the practice of refraining attachment to anyone and to 
anything. 


These Ashrams or Tungis were constructed as means of 
propagating the religion to serve as the retiring place of the 
touring Sanyasis. Moreover these Ashrams serve the near by 
devotees to perform their everyday’s morning and evening 
Saranam and Darshanam (prayer) together in order to seek HIS 
shelter. In Patia and Khurda areas Mahima Swami himself 
recruited many people into his faith.2! It may be noted that the 
Rajas of Dhenkanal, Baud, Patia, etc., were also helping the 
Mahima Swami in his activities. Further, as per the order of 
the guru Mahima Swami, Siddha Govinda Das Baba discipled 
Nrusingha Baba, Bhagban Baba and other five persons into 
Mahima Dharma at Damana Dhuni Mandir or Alekha Tungi. 
Besides the notable contribution of Govinda Das, other disciples 
of lesser order were also actively engaged in their mission in 
different parts of Orissa. Narsingha Das proceeded towards 
the Tributary Mahals and the then Regulation Districts of 
Orissa Division with the assistance of other disciples. Buta 
great blow came on the way of this faith in 1867 when Baba 
Govinda Das died in the village Daruthenga (adjacent to Bhu- 
baneshwar municipality and near Nandankanan). He was pla- 
ced under Samadhi. During the preaching tours Mahima Swami 
had to face considerable opposition from the Brahmans and 
the Vaishnavas. After the death of Govinda Baba the opposi- 
tion steered against him?2 became very acute. But, this could 
not check the growing popularity of Mahima Dharma among 
the people. Gradually its followers swelled up and the new 
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born faith spread over firmly and extensively in different places 
of Orissa. It is said that the founder himself converted 92 per- 
sons as Para Sanyasis and 80 persons as Apara Sanyasi.22 It is 
interesting to note that Mahima Swami is said to have mira- 
culously appeared before the people at different places in 
different forms.?3 Even sometimes he was remaining in Atma- 
yoga Samadhi for 7 to 14 days or 21 days at a time continuously. 
In 1874 Mahima Gosain felt that his end was near. Thus, after 
spending fifty years of eventful career, in 1876, he left for his 
heavenly abode and the mortal remain was buried at Joranda 
in Dhenkanal district, the headquarters of Mahima Dharma. 


ORGANISATION : 


The followers of Mahima Dharma are broadly divided 
into two Ashrams, viz., Grihasta Ashram and Sanyasi Ashram. 
The Sanyasi Ashram is again divided into two orders i.e , Para 
Sanyasi or Balkaladhari Sanyasi (who wears bark of Kumbhi 
tree, (careya arbores, Roxb) and Apara Sanyasi or Kaupinidhari 
Sanyasi (wears languet of saffron cloth). 


GRIHASTA ASHRAM : 
The Grihasta Ashram otherwise known as Ashritas is 


meant for the persons who remain in their homes, engage 
themselves in worldly occupations and obey the regulations of 
the Dharma. They have their saffron cloth and co mpletely 
surrender in thought, speech and action to the Alekha Param 
Brahma, who is only one and second to none. If it is not 
possible to wear the saffron cloth always, they must wear it at 
least at the time of worship. {In this religion, specially women 
were strictly forbidden to embrace the ascetic life. While en- 
gaging themselves in their household duties they can pray to 
Mahima Swami with certain prescribed rules. The Gruhis must 
be always hospitable to Mahima Sanyasis who are friends, 
philosophers and spiritual guides to them. But there is no 
distinction between the teachers and the disciples. It is beli- 
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eved that all are disciples in relation to HIM, i.e., Alekha Param 
Brahma. 


SANYASI ASHRAM : 


The Sanyasi Ashram has three successive stages known 
as Bairagi, Apara Sanyasi and Para Sanyasi. A person who 
aspires to be ‘Sanyasi‘ of Mahima Dharma has to at first settled 
down his family affairs and give up all ties with his home. Then 
he is called a Bairagi. He is allotted simple duties in the mona- 
stic order and lives under close supervision of some senior 
Sanyasis. During this period he must go through the religious 
books on Mahima Dharma to acquire knowledge. The Ba‘ragi 
is also known as Phakadia. After the initial period of training is 
over and if his performance is found satisfactory by the Para 
Sanyasis in a test, then he goes up to the next order, i.e, Apara 
Sanyasi. In this connection a simple ceremony takes place in 
the precincts of the Sunya Mandir at Joranda by which the 
Bairagi accepts ‘Kaupina‘ languet of saffron cloth and the dori, 


and waist band from a Para Sanyasi. 


In the second stage (Apara Sanyasi) he is to lead a 
rigorous life observing the rules rigidly and must have to take 
an active part in preaching the gospels of Mahima Dharma. At 
the sametime he has to remain under the guidance of some 
Para Sanyasis to be initiated into the final stage of the monastic 
order. After spending some years as such he is allowed to 
enter the last stage of the order, i. e., Para Sanyasi whose 
insignia is the garment of balkala (bark) of a Kumbhi tree. But, 
though the process of initiation from Apara Sanyasi to Para 
Sanyasi is alm2st the same like the initiation from Bairagi to 
Apara Sanyasi stage, yet, it has its own significance. They 
are addressed as Babas and Brahma Abadhuts. Both in the 
soiritual affairs and in the organisational matters their deci- 
sions are final and their discourses are accepted as most auth- 
entic expositions on the Dharma. 
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CODE OF CONDUCT ; 


There are 32 Rules of Conduct, the principal rules be- 


ing to ‘lead a pious and austere life. The prominent features 
of the code of conduct prescribed in Mahima Dharma to the 
followers are as follows : 


1. 


0 ଏ 9 9 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Brahma is one and the only one. (He is said to be ‘Alekh’ 
(without description, Anadi (without any beginnings), 
‘Ankar’ (without shape) and ‘Ananta’ (without end). 


Except Brahma, no other deities should be worshipped as 
it does not believe in idolatory. 

Any type of food which is offered to a deity other than 
‘Brahma’ will not be accepted. 

A casteless society. 

Any type of rites and rituals are completely prohibited. 
Chanting Bhajans and distichs are must for the devotees. 
Food is completely prohibited after sun set. 

They do not attend dance, drama, musical performances or 


any type of recreational activities. They should rather 
spend their leisure-time in Bhajan, Kirtan, and Smarana. 


Non-violence, simple living, forgiveness, patience, truth- 
fulness are the cardinal principles. 

The Mahimaits should refrain from egoism, anger, robb- 
ery, crual nature, unholy deeds and other passions. 
Intoxicants are strictly prohibited but they can chew toba- 
cco or smoke ganja. 

Any type of medicine is prohibited. Presently the western 
medicines are also discouraged as they believe that ‘stro- 
ng belief on Brahma can cure the disease’. 

Mahimaits should sleep consciously so that they can wake 
up at dawn and can take a purificatory bath. 
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14. 


15. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
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‘Saranam’ and ‘Darshanam’ are must twice a day—once du- 
ring the dawn and the other just after the sun set, During 
that time they lay prostrate down on the ground for seven 
times towards east and five times towards west in order 
to beg His shelter. They conduct their prayer under open 
sky. After finishing Saranam and Darshanam, the devo- 
tees usually take dust and offer Satsanga Bhumistha Sara- 
na to each other in order, which is called ‘Manya’. 


They must pray to the Mahima Swami for the ‘good of 
mankind’. 


Food should be taken when respiration passes through 
right nostril which is supposed to increase mental power 
and keep body free from all types of diseases. 

A Gruhi should enjoy sexual life once in a month on the 
8th day of his wife’s menstrual period. Other women sho- 
uld be treated as mother. 

The Gruhis are not allowed to rear goat, sheep, fowl, etc., 
as these are sacrificed for Hindu deities. 

A Bairagi or a Sanyasi will not stay more than one night 
in a simple village. 

Brahmacharya, a life of celibacy must be maintained stric- 
tly by the Sanyasis. 

The Sanyasis must wander from village to village in missi- 
onary work. 

Following the process of mortification they are to move 
from place to place on foot. 

Satsanga Gosthi, the common meal of all devotees is consi- 
dered to be the essential feature of Mahima Dharma. 

The gospels of the Satya Mahima Dharma should be prea- 
ched among the people for the good of the World. 


Besides the at ove cited rules the Gruhis should obey ‘Bra- 


hma’ in strict sense of the term. Similarly, the Sanyasis 
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should observe strictly the principles systematically and must 
not deviate the principles in any circumstances. Of course, it 
may be mentioned here that, though they have no distinction 
of caste nor they have any objection to beg boiled rice which 
they call bhikshya from man, yet, they are forbidden to beg the 
Same from Raja, Brahman and Washerman, whom they con- 
sider the only sinful beings in the world. According to them, 
the Raja is responsible for the sins committed in his State, the 
Brahman being the spiritual guide accepts all sorts of offerings 
which is called ‘‘Dana or Gift’ and the washerman who wash- 
es directly clothes of the people owns the sin of others and is 
always impure. They are also forbiden to take bhikshya from 
Gardeners and prostitutes. They do not beg from Muslims un- 
less they are devotees of Mahima Dharma, but they are 
permitted to beg from the doors of Christians. Tha Sanyasis 
are particularly accustomed to take their food on [leaf plates 
under the open sky. The Sanyasis are also forbidden to visit 
their own birth place, abstain from begging from their own 
relatives, not to save their bhikshyas or money and not to touch 
gold and silver. There is no specific fixed place for the Sanya- 
sis as their Guru Mahima Swami had no permanent place. The 
distinctive mark of the Sanyasis are big umbrellas made from 
palm leave which serve the Sanyasi as a protection against sun 
and r3in. They practise complete mundane detachment by 
staying in a village for one night only and taking food only 
once with a family. 


ELIGIBILITY : 


There is no specific criteria to accept the faith. Theie 
is no caste restriction for joining the Order. Similarly, tere 
is no age and educational! restriction for joining into the faith. 
This Dharma lays high stress on the disciplined habits to con- 
trol body and mind and complete surrender to ‘Alekha Param 


Brahma’. 
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REASONS OF CONVERSION : 


It is said that some people have accepted this religion in 
order to be cured from diseases and with a hope to be blessed 
with a child by the grace of Mahima Swami. Some have been 
persuaded by the Sanyasis and other converts to embrace this 
faith. Moreover, by preaching the principle of ‘One Brahma’ 
who is the Author and the Preserver of the Universe irrespect- 
ive of caste and creed, it fairly attracts many low-caste Hindus 
into its fold. They get admitted in order to raise their social 
status. For example, Panas who occupy a lower position in 
the caste hierarchy accepted it readily in order to raise their 
status by worshipping ‘Brahma’ the supreme deity of Hindus.“ 
Bhima Bhoi, the famous Khond poet is also responsible for 
coversion of Khonds to Mahima Dharma. Of course, the above 
noted reasons are in no case exhaustive. A number of wel! 
educated persons and people with good status have also acce- 
pted this Dharma after realising its value and usefulness. 


AREA : 


Satya Mahima Dharma reveals that Mahima Swami pre- 
ferred to popularise his faith in rural areas.?? It is known from 
the report of the Manager, Dhenkanal ex-State that the follow- 
ers of this religion were almost all ignorant and illiterate people 
of the lower class of the Hindu community.*° Mostly, by rece- 
iving the patronage of some Rajas, the Mahima faith gained 
popularity in the Garhjat areas where one still finds the nume- 
rical preponderence of the converts. Mostly, the chasa (farmers) 
and the allied castes, the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes people have embraced this faith. After having an exten- 
sive survey, Dr. A. Eschmann holds the view that, Mahima 
Dharma is widely spread under the agricultural population. ft 
is observed that the Mahima Dharma is getting more and more 
adherence as years pass by principally among the persons be- 
longing to the Scheduled Tribes and the Scheduled Castes.28 
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In urban and semi-urban areas the conversion takes place rare- 
ly. The prescribed dress and the restrictions have stood on 
the way of urban people to adhere to this faith. 


A survey conducted by Dr. A Eschmann reveals that 
1639 Ashrams or Tungis were there at various centres in 
India.29 


Name of the States Name of the Number of Total 

Districts Mahima Dharma 

Ashrams (Tungis) 

Orissa Cuttack 497 

Puri 137 

Baleshwar 96 

Mayurbhan}j 79 

Kendujhar 40 

Sundargarh 06 1354 

Sambalpur 57 

Dhenkana! 161 

Balangir 12 

Phulbani 13 

Ganjam 158 

Koraput 98 
Andhra Pradesh 86 
Madhya Pradesh 74 
Bihar 12 
West Bengal 72 
Assam 41 
Grand total 1639 


In 1986, a survey conducted by me in Bhubaneshwar 
and its neighbouring areas shows that there were Seven Mahi- 
ma Ashrams at Khandagiri, Dumduma, Damana, Patia, Goutam- 
nagar, Kapilprasad and Rasulgarh out of which Khandagiri 
Satya Mahima Ashram is remarkable. Besides the expansion 
of Mahima Dharma in different districts of Orissa and in other 
States of India, the religion has crossed the boundaries of 
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india and has extended to the countries of Nepal, Burma and 
Tibet.30 


IMPORTANT CENTRES 
JORANDA 


It has been mentioned earlier that the soul of Mahima Swa- 
mi left for its heavenly abode in 1876 and the mortal remain 
was buried at Joranda in the district of Dhenkanal. The imm- 
ediate death of Mahima Swami gave a great blow to this faith 
when it was in a stage of infancy. Therefore, 27 distinguished 
Para Sanyasis summoned a council at Joranda for the consoli- 
dation of Mahima Dharma.3! But it is a pity that no specific 
date is known so far about the starting of Mahima Gadi at 
Joranda. Joranda is situated at a ‘distance of nearly 23 km. 
north-west of Dhenkanal town and is known as Mahima Gadi 
(seat of Mahima Faith). 


By virtue of Mahima Swami‘s instructions, 64 Siddha 
Balkaladhari Sanyasis, viz., Baba Niladri Das, Anam Das, 
Banchanidhi Das, Ram Chandra Das, Ananta Das, Baba Nanda 
Das and others initially patronised the Mahima Gadi.3? It has 
been mentioned earlier that Raja Bhagirathi Bhramarbara Mahi- 
ndra Bahadur of Dhenkanal ex-State was a great patron of 
Mahima Swami. To establish the Mahima Gadi, and for the 
development of Mahima Gadi at Joranda33 the Raja made 
a will for the supply of as much as land required by the autho- 
rity from time to time without any taxX. 


Now it has a vast area of 80 acres of land. The com- 
pound consists of mainly Gadi Mandira, Sunya Mandira, and Niti 
Mandira. As per the order of Guru Mahima Swami and the 
decision taken by the Babas, Baba Banchanidhi Das, Baba 
Ananta Das, Baba Sanatan Das and Balabhadra Martha of 
village Bisoi were the pioneers of the construction of the Gadi 
Mandira, the seat of the founder. They were offered money by 
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the devotees of different places for the construction of the 
same. Devotees like Dama Behera of Joranda and Chandra- 
Sekhar Rout of Jamsula helped a lot in this connection.?34 In 
course of time the Mahima Gadi Dhama has built up the Dhuni 
Mandira, the Sunya Mandira and the Niti Mandira. 


Besides the above noted Mandiras, the compound preci- 
nct consists of Sabha Mandira (built in 1878), Guest House 
(before 1890) Mahima Prasadalaya (1905), Mahima Bidyapitha 
{1947), Kitchen hall (1967), Mahima Dharma Granthakosa 
Bhavan (1964-65), etc., along with a number of Dharmasalas 
bearing the names of different places of Orissa and also out 
side the State. There are many wells and a big pond for the 
use of devotees and Sanyasis. The Dharmsalas are reserved 
for the purpose of staying the devotees and pilgrims coming 
from distant places to visit the Mahima Gadi. The Satya Mahi- 
ma Dharma Granthakosa Samiti and Mahima Bidyapitha Pari- 
chalana Samiti have been registered by the Government of 
Orissa in 1974 and 1980 respectively. 


Another monastic institution has also grown up by its 
side in the name of Kaupinidhari Mahima Samaj since 1962. Both 
the centres have separate establishments excepting the use of 
the Gadi Mandira and the Sunya Mandira. While Para Sanya- 
sis, Apara Sanyasis and Bairagis are all worshipping in Mahima 
Gadi Dhama, the Kaupinidhari Mahima Samaj is meant for the 
Bairagis and the Kaupinidhari Sanyasis only. 


These institutions do not have any source of income and 
continue completely on alms. A group of ‘Sanyasis remain in 
charge of the establishments for a fixed period of the year after 
which they move on their preaching tours and the next batch 
takes the charge of the place. Only at the time of their princi- 
pal festival, on the full-moon day in the month of Magha 
(January-February) they all assemble at Joranda and discuss 
on organisational matters. 
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KHALIAPALI : 


Another well known centre of Mahima Dharma is at 
Khaliapali in Balangir district. Scholars like Dr. A. Eschmann3® 
and Dr. N. K. Sahu are of the opinion that Bhima Bhoi atten- 
ded the council that was summoned at Joranda just after the 
death of Mahima Swami for the consolidation of Mahima 
Dharma. But he was not satisfied with the deliberation of the 
council. He even did not participate in the construction of the 
shrine at Joranda. On the contrary, he built with the help of 
his associates an Ashram at Khaliapali in 1877 with the cons- 
ent of the Raja of Sonepur, Niladhara Sing. But, Baba Biswa- 
nath,;7? the learned living mendicant-exponent strongly 
objected to the fact of the presence of Bhima Bhoi in the 
council that was summoned at Joranda. According to him, 
Bhima Bhoi never visited Joranda during his life time. On the 
other hand, just after the death of Mahima Swami, Bhima Bhoi 
established the Ashram on his own idealism and he was 
worshipped by the people of the hilly areas and most of his 


followers were Kaupinidharis. 


Be that as it may, the Khaliapali Ashram came into 
existence in 1877 and rapidly developed not only as a notable 
centre of religion but also as a praiseworthy centre of culture. 
Bhima Bhoi didnot live here the life of a Sanyasi. Besides, his 
chief consort Annapurna, (the spiritual consort of Bhima Bhoi 
and a potential force in the Ashram.) he had other four cons- 
orts among whom two were regarded as his spiritual saktis and 
the other two as his worldly companions. These two worldly 
companions gave birth to a daughter and a son named Laba- 
nyabati and Kapileswar respectively. Thus Bhima Bhoi’s famous 
religious centre was a seat of experiment for achieving the 
synthesis between spiritual life and worldly life. 


However, he spent most of his time in preaching his reli- 
gion and writing different scriptures on Mahima Dharma which 
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are now considered as the most authentic expositions of the 
faith. He had composed a number of valuable works in Oriya 
to his credit and is regarded as a great poet of Oriya literature. 
His devotion was purely meditative and philosophic and 
marked by an intense human sympathy. His Stutichintamani, 
Brahmanirupana Gita, Nirveda sadhana, Bhajanamala and Chatutisa, 
Padimakalpa, Srutinisedha Gita, Ashtakabihari Gita, Adi-Anta 
Gita, Prabhat Abakash, etc. are worthy of mention. By 
composing the above powerful works he not only proved his 
poetic genius but also fairly proved his wisdom in power of 
appealing the mass. His Stutichintamani not only highlighted 
poet’s exclusive devotion to religion but also the definite ob- 
ject of popularising the Mahima Dharma; and reflectes the 
menta! and physical ailments of Bhima Bhoi along with bio- 
graphical references of high interest. Gita texts like Brahmani- 
rupana Gita, Srutinisedha Gita, Adi-anta Gita, Ashtakabihari Gita 
are the brillient expositions of the theological teachings and 
the speculative thoughts of Mahima Dharma. His MNirveda 
Sadhana fairly exhibits a mixture of prophecy, philosophy and 
existing social order. The Chautisas from 11 to 19 of the 
‘Chautisa Madhuchakra shows Bhima Bhoi‘s deep sympathy for 
the sufferings of human race and his strong appeal to embrace 
Mahima Dharma. Besides, a large number of his notable works 
like Mahima Vinoda, Brahmasamjukta, etc., are still in manu- 
script form. However, the gigantic composition of lyrics by 
this prolific poet are not only heard through innumereble lips in 
Orissa but also in different parts of India. A number of Bhajans 
of Bhima Bhoi have been translated into Telugu language 
which serves the religious urge of the people of Andhra- 
Pradesh.38 

In 1895 the light of his life got extinguished and he was 
buried in his Ashram at Khaliapali. The Khaliapali Ashram is 
found totally different from the Mahima Gadi at Joranda. Here 
the Samadhi Mandira and Paduka Mandapa are the sacred places. 
The Samadhi Mandira was constructed on a place where Bhima- 
Bhoi and his consort Annapurna were buried. Their ‘Samadhis 
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are being .worshipped along with a pair of Kathu or wooden 
sandals.3® In front of the Samadhi Mandira four. other Samadhis 
in the shape of small mandiras belonging. to Bhima Bhoi‘s-son 
Kapileswar and, dayghter Labanyabati. and. his favourite dis- 
ciples Vasu Panda and Hari Panda ‘have been set up. : The 
Paduka, Mandapa is also a- sacred place of.great importance and 
is.being worshipped by the disciples as at this place Bhima- 
Bhoi used to.sit with his disciples while composing songs. 

.. t! ' - Each year on Magha Purnima (January-February) a-great 
festival takes place at Khaliapali not only drawing.a large num- 
ber of sadhus and devotees from the western part of Orissa but 
aiso from’ the ‘Bastar areas ‘of Madhya Pradesh: Unlike the 
main centre at ‘Joranda ‘the income of Khaliapali Ashram is 
derived from -the cultivable lands. which it possesses out of 
purchase and public donations. ‘Moreover, its management is 
mainly vested with the Ashritas of near by locality who despite 
their household engagements have shown keen interest in the 
development of this Ashram. At present, the Ashram has a 
area of nearly about 35 acres of land besides the cultivable 
landed property. However, it is because of the influence of 
this great poet, Mahima Dharma has become wide spread 
among the Khonds and other Adivasis of Orissa and the people 
of neighbouring States particularly in Bankura, Nadia and 
Midnapur of West Bengal; Raipur, Bilaspur and Bastar of 
Madhya Pradesh and Guntur of Andhra Pradesh.e° His Bhajans 
and distichs are being greatly appreciated by the people in 
‘general. 


KHANDAGIRI SATYA MAHIMA ASHRAM : 


Brahma Abadhut Jayakrushna Das Baba is the main archi- 
tect of Khandagiri Satya Mahima Ashram. He first established 
a large thatched house on the Government land near Khanda- 
giri~Udayagiri hills in 1942 and performed there the religious 
Activities of Mahima Dharma. He collected money from the 
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devotees living in and around Bhubaneshwar. The devotees of 
different districts of Andhra Pradesh had also contributed mo- 
ney for the construction ‘of the ‘same: It was inaugurated by 
Brahma Abadhut Baba ‘Biswanath; the present head of Mahima 
Dharma, attended by a large number of ‘devotees from near by 
areas. In 1975, the construction work ofthe Chaupadhi Bhaja- 
nalaya was completed. In 1976, the- construction ‘work of the 
Tungi started with the help of the devotees. The-devotees of 
Andhra Pradesh had contributed:large amounts for the ‘con- 
struction of the Tungi. {It gotits final ‘ shape in the'year 19794 
Baba Biswanath installed Dhuni in this Tungi on the‘5th April, 
1979 at 5 30 p.m. The ceremony: was ‘attended!’ by a large 
number of devotees and Sanyasis from various parts of Orissa; 
viz., Joranda, Khuntuni, Kasipur, Hindol, Brahmapur, Angul; 
Angarabandh, Maddhi, Sagar Kateni, Khaira Kateni, Jaka, etc. 
The Mahimaits of Andhra Pradesh also attended this function 
in a large scale. On the next day a Balyalila festival was held 
and prasad was distributed among 500 children. 


At present it has an area of more than one acre of 
Government land out of which half an acre of land has been 
registered in 1984 by the Government of Orissa on lease basis 
in the name of Khandagiri Chaupadhi Bhajanalaya. The comp- 
ound consists of Tungi house, Chaupadhi Bhajanalaya, two 
cemented rooms and one well. There is also a large banyan 
tree inside the compound under which the Sanyasis take their 
meals. 


A group of Sanyasis remain in charge of the establish- 
ment for a fixed period of the year after which they move on 
their preaching tours and another batch takes the charge of the 
place. They maintain completely on alms. The Khandagiri 
Satya Mahima Ashram has formed a society registered under 
the Societies Registration Act of 1860. This Ashram is pri- 
marily responsible for the growth and spread of Mahima 
Dharma in and around Bhubaneshwar. 
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RITES, RITUALS AND FESTIVALS : 


It has been mentioned earlier that the compound preci- 
nct of the main religious centre of Mahima Dharma at Joranda 
consists of mainly Gadi Mandira, Sunya Mandira, Dhuni 
Mandira and Niti Mandira. But Mahima Dharma does not 
believe in the traditional sense of the term Mandira as ‘Temple’ 
It also revolted against the traditonal Hindu mode of worship 
upholding puritanism of a rigid character. Thus, they are not 
Mandiras (temples) in our traditional sense. There is no image 
or deity to be worshipped in any of them. In the interior of the 
Gadi Mandira only 18 selected Para Sanyasis are allowed to 
enter and perform their niti (religious performance) in the 
morning, in the noon, and in the evening. So far the nature 
of niti is concerned, the Sanyasis must open the doors of 
the Mandira, sweep the Mandira and then go round striking 
gongs. In the Sunya Mandira, the Sanyasis pay their homage 
to their Guru Mahima Swami everyday. Only a lamp remains 
lighted there without being off. Likewise in Dhuni Mandira, 
fire burns day and night and logs of wood are constantly 
supplied to the flame by the Sanyasis. Niti Mandira is meant 
for the stock of niti materials for the Gadi Mandira, Sunya 
Mandira and Dhuni Mandira. 


All the devotees of Mahima Dharma are required to 
observe certain prayers known as Saranam and Darshanam du- 
ring the dawn and just after the sun set. This ritual is very 
simple in nature. Mahima Dharma has also advocated a very 
simple form of marriage known as ‘Brahma Bibaha’. The Ashri- 
tas perform their marriage ceremony on the public road or 
thoroughfare where the bride throws a garland of flower round 
the neck of the bridegroom as a token of offering herself to 
him when the friends and relatives of both the parties call out 
loudly their ‘Alekh Swami’, to protect the new pair in this 
worldly affairs.4! But the Khonds demand a goat as bride price 
which is sacrificed for the marriage party.s2 
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The rite in case of birth ceremony or newly Lorn baby is 
not very different than the normal Hindu customs. It is slight- 
ly modified with addition to ‘Balyalia and Homa. Similarly, in 
case of funeral rites, the traditional method is followed with 
a slight deviation. Unlike the Hindu custom of cremating the 
dead body, it is buried. However, on the 12th day the Sanyasis 
are invited to purify the house and at the sametime a new pot 
containing food is offered to Mahima Swami in order to rest- 
ore eternal peace to the departed soul. It may be noted that, 
in case of death ceremony of a non- convert in a family tradit:io- 
nal procedure is followed and conv erts perform according to 
Mahima Dharma separately. Among tribal people, animal sacri- 
fice is resorted to satisfy the dead through any non-convert 
member of the family.43 


The typical festival of Mahima Dharma is Sukla Chatur- 
dasi which takes place every month in each centre. But there 
is no uniformity in observance. In Kalahandi district three 
Chaturdasis in a year are observed where as in Nayagarh area 
of Puri district, it is observed once in a year with pomp and 
ceremony by the converted people belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. However, on this occasion 
sermons of the Guru are discussed among the followers. Reli- 
gious debates are held and Bhajans are sung. It is reported 
that during the time of Sukla Chaturdasi festiva | the conveits 
burn ghee for the whole night. Similarly, Balya lila is another 
festival which takes place every morning in each centre. Unlike 
the ceremonies of the Hindus it is a simple one. It consists 
of the distribution of sweetmeat among children. 


The principal festival of Mahima Dharma is the cele- 
bration of Guru Purnima on the full moon day in the month of 
Magha (January-February) which is observed as the ‘Founders’ 
Death Anniversary. In Joranda it lasts for four days which 
attracts a few thousand pilgrims from far and near places. The 
pilgrims from far off places remain under the guidance of a 
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Sanyasi in a group in the Dharmasalas. However,. just after the. 
Sun set hundreds of candles fed by ghee (clarified butter) are 
lighted at the four corners of the Sunya Mandira at Joranda 
and both the Sanyasis and the devotees acclaim the glory of 
Mahima Swami in deep reverence. The Satsanga Gosthi meets 
annuaily soon after the principal festival is over at Joranda. 
in the Satsanga Gosthi the disciples are to undergo a trial of 
confession of their sins committed in the last year. All are 
equally subjected to confession. The Satsanga Gosthi is so 
strong in its decision that if anybody seems to have committed 
grave mistakes, gets due punishments and even excluded for 
sometime or forever according to the nature of commitment. 
Normally the guilty devotees are to under go special prayers or 
to be purified in accordance with their religious dictum. After 
their proper repentance they are again allowed to join the 
Satsanga Gosthi. At last, afl the devotees share the common 
meal, feed each other, and thus their unity is strengthened. 
This is also the annual gathering of the touring Sanyasis in 
which management jobs are assigned afresh. Steps are also 
taken for propagation of the religion among the masses. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MAHIMA DHARMA : 


The philosophy of Mahima Dharma has been commented 
by a number of scholars in different ways. Some scholars clai- 
med this religion as a modern variant of Buddhism. Others 
regarded it as a reformist movement. To some scholars, it has 
affinity with Jainism. According to others the followers of 
this religion are the worshippers of Sun-God. 


But the devotees of this religion are not worshippers of 
the Sun-God. As indicated earlier, they perform their Saranam 
and Darshanam at dawn and just after the sun set, respectively. 
It has got some affinity with Hindu religion. It follows the 
cardinal virtues recognised by the Vedas, the Gita and the 
Upanishads. fn the above religious texts there are references to 
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hgrmlessness, chastity, truthfulness, honesty, etc. Brahma- 
charya or life of celibacy for Sanyasis and self-control for 
common people in sexual life are essential for Hindus. Thus 
these cardinal virtues as stepping stone for realisation of ‘Brah- 
ma ‘have been accepted by the Mahima Dharma. In Hinduism, if 
a person wants to be a sanyasi he should leave his wife in the 
care of his grown up sons and this adoptation is found in case 
of Mahima Dharma also. It is a common belief among the 
Hindus that redochre- dyed-clothings are not potluted and the 
same method is found so far the garments of Apara Sanyasis 
and the Ashritas in Mahima Dharma are concerned. Though 
Mahima Swami discarded all other rituals he retained the Vedic 
rituals of worshipping the deity through libation of ghee thro- 
ugh fire and whatever offering is offered by the followers of 
Mahima Dharma is dedicated to the formless God particularly 
through fire.“ Besides, Mahima Dharma believes in karma, 
rebirth, transmigration of soul, incarnation, etc., which are 


similar to Hinduism. 


It seems that like most Indian religious philosophy, 
Mahima Dharma starts with a great emphasis on the transitori- 
ness of worldly happiness and enjoyments. The more one 
clings to the worldly desires and passions the more one under- 
stands their unreality and fruitlessness. As Buddhism starts 
with a negative and pessimistic attitude so also the Mahimaits 
regard the worldly living as intrinsically painful. But life does 
not make the Mahimaits as complete nihilist like Buddhism. 
According to Mahima Dharma, the individual life is having a 
particular form of body due to its past activities of the previous 
iife.45 The individual in order to get release from the world of 
sorrows and sufferings must submit himself to Param Brahma 
—the Absolute Reality. They have no explicit account with 
regard to the conception of salvation, and, on the other hand, 
they put emphasis both on Nirvana and Mukti. N. N. Vasu“ 
has opined that Mahima Dharma is a modified form of Buddhi- 
sm by emphasising the term *Sunya’. B. C. Majumdar holds 
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the view that Alekhism has some connection with the Buddhi- 
stic faith. Arttaballav Mohanty in the preface to ‘Stutichinta- 
mani’ composed by Bhima Bhoi, Ghanashyam Das in the 
preface to ‘Satya Mahima Dharma Pratipadaka’ written by Baba 
Biswanath, Chitta Ranjan Das in the book ‘Mahima Dharma 
of Orissa’ have not only objected these views but also made 
a separate identity for it. Ghanashyam Das shows in the 
preface that, in true sense, the influence of both Buddhism 
and Jainism are marked in the religions like Saivism and 
Vaishnavism. He clearly mentioned that Mahima Dharma can 
not be a modified form of Buddhism rather both the religions 
have some similarities. Dr. A. Eschmann opined that, in the 
tealm of philosophy and history of ideas, Mahima Dharma has 
been proved by no means identic with Buddhism.4? Baba 
Biswanath writes that, Mahima Dharma is not a modern vari- 
ant of Buddhism.”8s He strongly objected the opinion given by 
N. N. Vasu in his books ‘Modern Buddhism and its Followers 
in Orissa’ and ‘Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj'’. Baba 
Biswanath states that Saranam of Mahima Dharma is completely 
different from the Saranam of Buddhism as the latter gave 
emphasis on Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. On the other hand, 
Mahima Dharma puts emphasis on individual‘s complete 
dedication in thought, speech and action to Param Brahma, 
who is second to none. The Brahmanama uttered by the devot- 
ees of Mahima Dharma at the time of Saranam and Bhajan is not 
marked with any other religions like Buddhism and Jainism. 
Again he clearly states that though Bhima Bhoi and other Sad- 
hus of Mahima Dharma have used the word ‘Sunya, but it is 
different in its meaning from the Sunyavada of Buddhism. Ma- 
hima Dharma does not take Sunya as mere void. Sunya is ident 
ified with Absolute Soul. They consider it as Formless, Shap- 
eless and Eternal Being which cannot be described in Lekha or 
writing. Unlike Buddhism, Mahima Dharma believes that, the 
world is a real creation of Brahma through his wonderful 
greatness or ‘Mahima’. Unlike Sunyavada or Advaitavada, 
the Mahimavada has identified with Brahma and Sunya and 
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known as ‘Visuddhadvaitavada’. This Visuddhadvaitavada of 
Mahima Dharma excludes ‘Mayavada‘ of Sankaracharya as 
Maya has no place in Mahima Dharma and in its place they 
use ‘Mahima or Grace’. Ratnakar Pati‘? in writing the fore- 
word to Biswanath Baba’s ‘Sarba Veda Vedanta Sara Tatva 
Siromani’ expresses categorically that Alekha Brahma Darshan 
is Visuddhadvaitavada. 


However, like Jainism and Buddhism, Mahima Dharma 
is also a reactionary movement against animal sacrifice. Accor- 
ding to B.C. Majumdar, the Mahimaits do not take meal 
after sun set like the Jains. Their inhibition against excessive 
sexual desire, taking food before sun set and their practices of 
burying the dead shows the influence of Digambara Jains53° . 
Baba Biswanath believes that the moral advice given in Ma- 
hima Dharma to perform the practices like akimsa, speakirg 
truth and other virtues are the similar adoptations of Buddhism, 
etc. It may be noted that Mahima Dharma differs from Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism in a sense that, it believes in mass confess- 
ion, mass prayer and community dinner once in a grand annual 
congregation just after the principal festival is over at Joranda. 


However, one may say, that its main aim was to puri- 
fy Hinduism by denouncing those blind beliefs and practices 
which were found as the later accretions and non-essentials 
for the Hindus. Thus without destroying the core of Hinduism, 
Mahima Dharma is essentially a reformist movement within the 


Hindu fold. 
IMPACT : 


The Mahima Dharma acted as a powerful! force to coun- 
teract, on the one hand, the movement of the Christian 
Missionaries and, on the other hanc, the appeal of the angli- 
cised Brahmo Movement. The Panas, a notorious caste of 
Orissa known for their habits of stealing gave it up under the 
influence of Mahima Dharma®' . By preaching the worship of 
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One Brahma irrespective of caste and creed, it emerged as a 
revolutionary cult and relieved the human beings from the 
narrow social divisions in the caste-ridden society of the 19th 
century Orissa. 


But Mahima Dharma'’s a!m to denounce the caste distin- 
ction created reaction among the privileged classes. As for 
example, the ruler of Madhupur drove out the Mahima 
Senyasis as, according to him, they were anti-Hindu and did 
not recognise the caste division of the society.5°2 The Brahmans 
of Jajpur had decided in a meeting that ‘those who accepted 
Mz h'ma Dharma must have to purify themse!ves in traditional 
manner otherwise they would be ex-communicated. 53 Almost 
everywhere in the province the Dhobas (Washermen) and the 
Bhandaries (Barbers) refused to serve those persons who 
accepted this cuit. 5“ The Ashritas of Angul also seem to have 
been outcasted by their Hindu brothern.5s 


Though it stands as a great social force in championing 
the cause of a casteless society, yet, it has limited significarce. 
Dr. A. Eschmann reported that in Dodapali near Rairakhol in 
Sambalpur district members of different castes belonging to 
the Mahima Dharma still do not accept food from each other 
and marry only within their own castes excepting ihe obser- 
vance of a common Satsanga Gosthi once in a year.56 It was 
reported by the Tahsildar of Angul trat the Ashri as zppears to 
have observed caste distinction as they never took food from any 
one excepting from their fellow brothern. Similarly, the 
converts belonging to higher caste do not take water from 
the converts of lower caste and if a common feast is held 
among the converts the higher caste people use to cook food 
and the Scheduled Castes people sit separately in the feast. °7 
So inspite of its many goodness, it failed to bring about a 
heavy impact on the socio-religious life of the people in Orissa. 
its austere restrictions on dress, food, sexual! habits, mode of 
living, etc., have checked the large scale infiltration of the 
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people to this faith. But, the Bhajans and distichs of Bhima 
Bhoi like that of Tulasidas, Mira Bazi, Tukaram and Kabir have 
exercised great influence on the minds of the peopie. They are 
of great spiritual and literary value marked by intense human 
feelings and exuberant philosophicatl thoughts. 
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The Orissa Legislative Assembly in 


Historical Perspective 


Shri Bishnu Charan Rout, M.A. 


Orissa became a separate province on the 1st April, 1936 by 
the Government of India (Constitution of Orissa) Order, 1936. 
Before 1936 there was no Legislative Assembly in Orissa. The 
combined Legis!ature of Bihar and Orissa had its sessions at 
Patna in Bihar. The above government order provided for a 
separate Legislative Assembly for Orissa having 60 members 
out of which 56 members were to be elected and four 
members were to be nominated. The election before the 
Independence of india was confined to limited franchise.! 


Election to the First Orissa Legislative Assembly with 
provision of the limited franchise, were held during the period 
from 18.1.1937 to 23.1.1937, The names of elected members 
were published on the 13th February 1937 in the Orissa 
Gazette. After Constitution, the members of the First Assembly 
took oath on 26th and 27th June, 1937. The 28th July 1937 
was a memorable day in the constitutional history of Orissa 
as the first historic session of the first Assembly met on this 
day in the Revenshaw College Hall at Cuttack, and it was 
addressed by His Excellency Sir John Austen Hubback, the 
first Governor of Orissa. Again on the same day Mukunda 
Prasad Das and Nanda Kishore Das were unanimously elected 
as the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of the First Assembly 
respectively.? 
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Elections to the second link Assembly between the pre- 
indepandence and post-Independence were held from the 4th 
.April, 1946 to the 9th April, 1946 and the newly elected 
members took oath on the 29th May, 1946. In its first meeting 
held on 29.5.1946, Lalmohan Patnaik and A. Laxmibai were 
elected as the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker respectively. 3 
After the merger of 26 princely States with the province of 
Orissa, the strength of the Orissa Legislative Assembly was 
ra:sed from 60to 91. Thirty-one members were nominated to the 
Assembly from the princely States. These 31 persons took oath 
as the members of the Orissa Assembly on the 10th October, 
1949. From 1937 to 1948 the Assembly Secretariat was under 
the control of the Law Department of the Government of 
Orissa. {t was transferred to the Home Department of the 
Government of Orissa in the year 1948. The Assembly had in 
total 14 sessions. Four sessions were held before the Indepe- 
ndence and ten sessions were held after the Independence. 
Finally, the Assembly was dissolved on 12.2.1952. The 
Assembly served as a link between pre-Independence and 
post-Independence. The status of the Assembly was changed 
after the Independence and it continued to work efficiently 
under the new federal set-up which was introduced by the 
new Constitution of india in 1950. It served as a “‘bridge’'. 
legislature between pre-Independent and post-Independent 
periods, marking the end of an empire and heralding the dawn 

of a new democratic epoch. 


After the commencement of the new Constitution of Indian 
Republic, the strength of the Orissa Legislative Assembly was 
fixed at 140. The First General Elections on the basis of the 
universal adult franchise were held during the period from 
25.10.1951 to 21.2.1952 and a great majority of electors of 
Orissa got the chance to vote for the first time.“ In this Asse- 
mbly Elections, out of 140 seats, 21 seats were reserved for 
the members of the Scheduled Castes and 21 seats for the 
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members of the Scheduled Tribes. For the Orissa Legislative 
Assembly elections, there were 107 Constituencies, 74 being 
single-member and 33double-member. The members of the first 
newly elected Assembly after Independence took their oath on 
the 4th March, 1952 and on the same day the first session of 
the Assembly was held in the Sardar Pate! Hall at Bhubane- 
shwar. The election of the Speaker was held on the 6th March, 
1952 and Nanda Kishore Das was elected as the Speaker. The 
election of the Deputy Speaker was held on the 8th March 
1952 and Moilevi Mohmmed Haneef was elected as the Deputy 
Speaker of the Assembly. Nabakrushna Choudhury, as the 
leader of the majority party became the Chief Minister and Sri 
Shradhakar Supakar of the then Ganatantra Parishad was 
declared as the leader of the Opposition. 


After the General Elections held from the 24th February 
1957 to the 12th March, 1957, the 2nd Assembly was consti- 
tuted and the elected members took oath on the 10th and 11th 
April. 1957.5 The first session was summoned to meet on the 
27th May, 1957. On the same day the election of the Speaker 
was held and Pandit Nilakatha Das’ was elected as the 
Speaker of the Assembly. On the 29th May, 1957 Jadumani 
Mangaraj was elected as the Deputy Speaker of the Assembly. 
The Congress — Ganatantra Parishad Coalition Government 
was formed on the 22nd May, 1959 and the Coalition Ministry 
resigned on the 21st February, 1961. During the period, the 
political parties that formed the Opposition could not satisfy 
the conditions required to be recognised as parliamentary 
parties and therefore there was no recognised leader of the 
Opposition. The assembly was dissolved on 25.2.1961 and 
Orissa was under President'’s Rule for the first time after 
Independence from 25.2.1961 to 23.6.1961. 


The Third General Elections would have been held in 
noimel course in February, 1962. It was expected that the 
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President‘’s Rule in Orissa might continue up to the Third 
General Elections. But the decision to hold a mid-term 
election in Orissa was announced by the Union Home Minister 
in the Lok Sabha on the 27th March, 1961. It was announced 
that the election would be held from the 2nd June to 8th 
June, 1961. The Two Member-Constituencies Abolition Act, 
1961 came into force on the 10th March, 1961. Application of 
this Act in the Mid-term Election of Orissa assumed a special 
urgency. The Chief Election Commissioner of India after due 
consultation with political parties and public, announced to 
have election under the single-member Constituency. There 
were 140 single-member Constituencies out of which 54 Con- 
stituencies were reseved for the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes. 26 seats were reserved for members of the 
Scheduled Castes and . 28 for members of the 
Scheduled Tribes. The Assembly was shifted from the Sardar 
Patel Hall to the new building and the elected members took 
oath on the 26th and 27th June, 1961 in the new Assembly 
Hall. The election of the Speaker was held on the 1st July, 
1961 and Lingaraj Panigrahi was elected as the Speaker of the 
Third Assembly. On the 28th August, 1961 Lokanath Misra 
was elected as the Deputy Speaker of the Assembly, 


The elections to the Fourth Assembly was held on the 21st 
February, 1967.7 It was for the first time that the poll was 
conducted in one day through out the State without any 
difficulty. The newly elected members took oath on the 17th 
March, 1967.. On the 18th March 1967 the election of the 
Speaker was held and Nandakishore Misra was unanimously 
elected as the Speaker of the Assembly. ‘Sri Harihar Bahinipati, 
a member of the Praja Socialist Party was elected as the 
Deputy Speaker of the Assembly on the 29th March, 1967.e 


The Fifth General Elections to the Orissa Assembly and to 
the Lok Sabha were held simultaneously on the 5th March, 
1971 and for the second time the poll was conducted in a 
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single day in Orissa.’ The elected members of the Fifth 
Assembly took their oath on the 9th and 10:h April, 1971. On 
the 12th April, 1971 Nandakishore Misra of Swatantra Party, 
who was the Speaker in the previous Assembly, was elected 
as the Speaker. On the 6th May, 1971, shri Narayan Birabar 
Samant (Utkal Congress) was elected as the Deputy Speaker. 
The first session of the Fifth Assembly was summoned to 
meet on 3.5.1971. 


On the basis of the Census figures of 1971, the strength 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly was increased to 147 by 
the Delimitation Comission. The Sixth General Elections to the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly were held on the 22nd, 24th and 
26th February, 1974 to elect 147 members.!° The members of 
the Sixth Assembly took oath on the 11th March, 1974. On 
21.3.74 Shri Brajamohan Mohanty was elected as the Speaker 
of the Sixth Assembly. On 29.3.1974 Shri Chintamani Jena 
was e ected as the Deputy Speaker. The first session of the 
Sixth Assembly was convened on 22.3.1974 and had in total 
9 sessions. 


The elections for the Seventh Orissa Legislative Assembly 
were held on the 10th June, 1977.'' The elected members 
took oath on 29.6.1977. Shri Satya Priya Mohanty was elected 
as the Speaker of the Assembly on 1.7.1977. Shri Surendra 
Naik was elected as the Deputy Speaker on the 27th July, 
1977. The first session of the _.eventh Assembly was 
summoned to meet on 20.7.1977. This Assembly had 7 
sessions. 


The elections to the Eighth Legislative Assembly was held 
on the 31st May, 1980'z The newly elected members took 
their oath on the 11th June, 1980. On 12.6.1980 Shri 
Somanath Rath (Congress-1) was elected as the Speaker and 
an 2.7.1980 Shri Himansu Sekhar Padhi of the same party was 
elected as the Deputy Speaker. None of the Opposition parties 
secured the requisite number of seats, as a result of which, 
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there was no recognised lead r of the Opposition in the Eighth 
Legislative Assembly. Shri Sarat Kumar Deb was declared as 
the leader of the largest Oppositon group in the Assembly. 
The Eighth Assembly had completed ten sessions. 


The elections to the Ninth Legislative Assembly was held 
on the 5th March, 1985. The newly elected members took 
oath on the 13th March, 1985 by a senior member of the 
Assembly, Shri Shraddhakar Supakar. On 14.3.1985 Shri 
Prasanna Kumar Dash (Congress-!) was elected as the Speaker 
and on 18.3.1985 Shri Chintamoni Dyan Samantara of the 
Same party was elected as the Deputy Speaker. Shri Biju 
Patnaik, the leader of the Janata Legislature Party was 
declared as the ieader of the Opposition on 22.3.1985. The 
first session of the Assembly commenced in the after noon 
of the 14th March, 1985. 


CONCLUSION 


The introduction of Parliamentary form of Government in 
the States of India does not seem to be an easy proposition. 
Although it is found to be satisfactory to some extent at the 
Central level, it has fallen below expectation in the Stet: lave. 
It is primarily due to the inefficiency of the State Legislatures. 
The performance, standard and the status of the State 
Legislatures seem to deteriorate gradually. Simply the size of 
a Legislative Assembly will not decide its effectiveness. It is 
not the size but the quality of the legislators that will deter- 
mine its effectiveness. There should be educated legislators 
in the State and they should perfom their duties with al! 
decorum and restraints. Performance of very few legislators 
reaches high level of achievement. Various steps like the 
improvement of knowledge of legislators by occasional 
seminars and short refreshers courses, increase of legislative 
salaries, provision of various facilities like expert services and 
library may be resorted to improve the quality of the legislators. 
Deterioration in the standard of legislators affects the level of 
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politics of the States. It is ultimately linked with the process 
of deyelopment of the State. Orissa is a backward State and 
there is slow development after Independence. One of the 
reasons ascribed to its backwardness is the poor level of 
politics in the State. In Orissa members often change their 
party affiliations without rhyme or reason. The members are 
not keen on evolving a model in the States equivalent to the 
Indian Parliament. They lack training in parliamentary 
behaviour. They do not have also adequate knowledge in 
various constitutional and parliamentary problems. The 
working ot the Committee system in the State is not satis- 
factory. Steps may be taken to improve the efficiency and 
working of the legislative institutions and its members in the 
States. 


To conclude, a Legislative Assembly should be a dignified 
and ideal institution which should inspire and rouse political 
consciousness of a man in the street. The legislators should be 
persons who will represent effectively all segments of public 
opinion. They should be qualified by experience, education 
and temperament to take broad and balanced view of. public 
issues and problems. A well qualified legislature and enligh- 
tened common mass are the true assets of a parliamentary 
democracy. 
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Orissa, 1961. 

7. “One Day Poll in Orissa, 1967‘, Home (Election) Depart- 
ment, Government of Orissa, 1967. 

8. For details vide the Article —“‘Evoluation and Development 
of the Dominant Opposition Party in Orissa by B. C. Rout 
in ‘‘Journal of Constitutional and Parliamentary Studies’’, 
Vol. Xll, No. 4, October—December,, 1978. 

9. ‘Report on the Fifth General Elections in Orissa, 1971°, 
Home (Election) Cepartment, Government of Orissa, 1971. 

10. “Report on the Sixth General Elections to Orissa Legis!la- 
tive Assembly 1974, Home (Election) Department Govern- 
ment of Orissa 

11. Report on the Seventh General Election to the State 
Assembly 1977, Home (Election) Department of Orissa, 
1978. 

12. Report on the Eighth General Elections to Orissa Legislative 
Assembly, 1980, Home (Election) Department, Govern- 
ment of Orissa. 

President's Rule in Orissa 

Sl. No. Date of 

Date of Promulgation Revocation 

1 25-2-1961 . . 23-6-1961 

2 11-1-1971, (Assembly was 8 3-4-1971 

suspended and subsequently 
dissolved on 23-1-1971). 

3 3-3-1973 6-3-1974 

4 16-12-1976. (Assembly was . „ 29-12-1976 

suspended). 

5 30-4-1977 କା 26¿1 977 

6 17-2-1980 $ 9-6-1980 
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Names of Governors of Orissa 
from 1936 to 1987. 


No. Name of the Governor Date of joining 
His Excellency Sir John 1-4-1936 
Austen Hubback, K. C. S. lL, 1. C. $. 

His Excellency Mr. George 11-8-1938 

Townsend Boag, C. S. l:, C. S. E., 1. C. S. (Acting). 

His Excellency Sir John 11-12-1938 

Austen Hubback, K. C. S. l., 1. C. S. 

His Excellency Sir William Hawthorne 1-4-1941 
Lewis, K.C.S.l., K.C. I. EJ, 1. C.S. 
His Excellency Sir Chandulal Madhavlal 1-4-1946 

Trivedi, K.C.S.L, CGC. lE, O. BE, 1,C.S. 

His Excellency Dr. Kailas Nath Katju. 15-8-1947 
His Excellency Mr. M. Asaf Ali, 21-6-1948 
Barrister-at-Law. 

His Excellency Shri V. P. Menon 6-5-1951 
(Acting). 

His Excellency Mr. M. Asaf Ali, 18-7-1951 


Barrister-at Law. 
His Excellency Saiyid Faz! Ali, Barrister-at Law. 7-6-1952 


Shri P. S. Kumaraswamy Raja. 10-2-1954 
Shri Bhimsen Sachar, 12-9-1956 
Shri Yeshwant Narayan Sukthankar, 31-7-1957 
M. A., LL.B. (CANTAB) Bar-at Law, I.C.S., (Retd.). 

Dr. Ajudhya Nath Khosla 16-9-1962 
Shri Khalil Ahammed, (Acting). 5-8-1966 
Dr. Ajudhya Nath Khosla. 12-9-1966 
Dr. Shaukatullah Shah Ansari. 31-1-1968 
Shri Jogendra Singh 20-9-1971 
Justice Gati Krishna Misra, (Acting). 1-7-1972 
Shri Basappa Danappa Jatti. 8-11-1972 
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S!. No. Name of the Governor Date of joining 
21. Justice Gati Krishna Misra, (Acting). 21-8-1974 
22. Shri Akbar Ali Khan 25-10-1974 
23. Justice Shiv Narayan Sankar (Acting). [7-4-1976 
24. Shri Harcharan Singh Brar. 7-2-1977 
25. ‘Shri Bhagwat Dayal Sharma 23-9-1977 
26. Shri Cheppudira Muthana Poonacha. 30-4-1980 
27. Justice S. K. Roy, (Acting) 1-10-1980 
28. Shri Cheppudira Muthana Poonacha. 4-11-1980 
29. Justice R. N. Mishra, (Acting). 15-6-1982 
30. Shri Cheppudira Muthana Poonacha. 1-9-1982 
3l. Shri Bishambhar Nath Pande. 17-8-1983 


Dates of Constitution and Dissolution of the Orissa 


Legislative Assembly since 1937 


SI No. Date of Constitution Date of Dissolution 

1. First Pre-Inde- 3-2-1937 [9-9-1945 
pendence Assembly 

2. Second Pre- 8-4-1946 12-2-1952 
Independence Assembly 

3. First Assembly after 16-2-195 2 4-3-1957 
Independence. 

4. Second Assembly 1-4-¦957 25-2-1961 

5. Third Assembly 21-6-196! . {1-3-1967 

6. Fourth Assembly 1-3 1967 23-11-1971 

7. Fifth Assembly 3-4-1971 3-3-1973 

8. Sixth Assembly 6-3-1974 30-4-1977 

9. Seventh Assembly 26-66-1977 17-2-1980 

10. Eighth Assembly 9-6-1980 10-3-1985 

11. Ninth Assembly 10-3-1985 Continuing 
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Prime Ministers{Chief Ministers of Orissa since 1937 to 1987 
St. No. Names From To 
L. Captain Krishna Chandra 1-4-1937 19-7-1937 

Gajapati Narayan Deo, 
Prime Minister. I 
2. Shri Biswanath Das, Prime [9-7-1937 6-11-1939 


Minister. 
3. Captain Krishna Chandra 24-11-1941 30-6-1944 


Gajapati Narayan Deo, 
Prime Minister. 


4. Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab, 21-4-1946 12-5-1950 
Chief Minister. 

5. Shri Naba Krushna Choudhury, |I2-5-1950 ।|9-10-1956 
Chief Minister. 

6. Dr. Harukrishna Mahtab, 19-10-1956 25-2-1961 
Chief Minister. 

7. Shri Bijayananda Patnaik 26-6-1961 2-10-1963 
Chief Minister. 

8. Shri Biren Mitra, Chief Minister 2.10-1963 21-2-1965 

9, Shri Sadasiva Tripathy, Chief 21-2-1965 8-3-1967 
Minister. 

10. Shri Rajendra Narayan Singh 8-3-1967 9-1-1971 
Deo, Chief Minister. 

nN. Shri Biswanath Das, Chief 3-4-1971 14-6-1972 
Minister. 

12. Smt. Nandini Satapathy, Chief 4-6-1972 3-3-1973 
Minister. 

13. Smt. Nandini Satapathy, Chief 6-3-1974. 6.12.1976 
Minister. 

4. Shri Binayak Acharya, 29.12.1976 30.4.1977 


Chief Minister. 
15. Shri Nilamani Routray, Chief z 6.6.1977 17.2.1980 


Minister. 

16. Shri Janaki Ballav Patnaik, 9.6.1980 10.3.1985. 
Chief Minister. 

7. Shri Janaki Ballav Patnaik, 10.3.1985 Continuing 


Chief Minister. 
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